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THE  EMPIRE 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

God  save  our  gracious  king, 
Long  live  our  noble  king, 

God  save  the  king; 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
l_ong  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  king. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall; 
Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
On  him  our  hopes  we  fix; 

God  save  us  all. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour; 

Long  may  he  reign; 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  king. 

A  SONG  OF  EMPIRE. 

Son6  of  an  Empire  grander  far 
Than  Imperial  Caesars  knew, 

Pass  on,  unsullied,  the  heritage 
Your  fathers  won  for  you. 

Won,  'mid  the  battle's  smoke  and  din, 

In  many  a  stubborn  fray 
By  Drake,  by  Blake,  by  Hawkins, 

And  on  Trafalgar  Day. 

Won,  'neath  the  guns  of  old  Quebec, 
Where  Wolfe  his  life  laid  down; 

When  Lucknow  fell  to  British  arms 
And  Gibraltar's  rocky  crown. 

Won,  on  the  veldt  and  wild  Karroo 

And  the  vast  Pacific  Sea, 
In  the  wide  Australian  continent, 

And  Arctic  mystery. 


These  are  some  of  the  many  gems 
In  the  British  Empire's  crown, 

Gained  and  retained  by  the  brave  of  old 
At  the  cost  of  life  laid  down. 

On  us  the  burden  of  Empire  falls; 

The  world  awaits  to  see 
How  we  hold  to  the  faith  of  our  heroes 
bold 

And  aid   Humanity.  J.  H. 

THE  GREY  MOTHER. 

Lo,  how  they  come  to  me, 

Long  through  the  night  I  call  them, 
Ah,  how  they  turn  to  me! 

East  and  South  my  children  scatter, 
North  and  West  the  world  they  wander, 

Yet  they  come  back  to  me, 

Come  with  their  brave  hearts  beating, 
Longing  to  die  for  me, 

Me,  the  grey,  old,  weary  Mother, 
Throned  amid  the  northern  waters, 

Where  they  have  died  for  me, 

Died  with  their  songs  around  me, 
Girding  my  shores  for  me. 

Narrow  was  my  dwelling  for  them, 
Homes  they  builded  o'er  the  ocean, 

Yet  they  leave  all  for  me, 

Hearing  their  Mother  calling, 
Bringing  their  lives  for  me. 

Far  from  South  Seas  swiftly  sailing, 
Out  from  under  stars  I  know  not, 

Come  they  to  fight  for  me, 

Sons  of  the  sons  I  nurtured, 
God  keep  them  safe  for  me! 

Long  ago  their  fathers  saved  me, 
Died  for  me  among  the  heather, 

Now  they  come  back  to  me, 

Come,  in  their  children's  children  .  .  . 
Brave  of  the  brave  for  me. 
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In  the  wilds  and  waves  they  slumber, 
Deep  they  slumber  in  the  deserts, 

Rise  they  from  graves  for  me, 

Graves  where  they  lay  forgotten, 
Shades  of  the  brave  for  me. 

Yet  my  soul  is  veiled  in  sadness, 
For  I  see  them  fall  and  perish, 

Strewing  the  hills  for  me, 

Claiming  the  world  in  dying, 
Bought  with  their  blood  for  me. 

Hear  the  grey,  old,   Northern  Mother, 
Blessing   now  her  dying  children, — 

©od  keep  you  safe  for  me, 

Christ  watch  you  in  your  sleeping, 
Where  ye  have  died  for  me! 

And  when  God's  own  slogan  soundeth, 
All  the  dead  world's  dust  awaking, 

Ah,  will  ye  look  for  me? 

Bravely  we'll  stand  together 
I  and  my  sons  with  me. 

— Lauchlan  MacLean  Watt. 

THE  UNION  JACK. 

Old  Britain's  flag  shall  ever  proudly  wave, 

It's  record  unstained  e'er  shall  be; 
'Tis  the  symbol  of  honor,  the  hope  of  the 
slave, 

The  pride  of  the  gallant  and  free. 
Yes,  on  high  shall  it  fly  as  it  has,  boys, 
of  yore, 

In  the  whirlwind   of  battle,  of  carnage, 
and  gore, 

And  'twill  lead  us  to  conquer  or  die  as 
before, 

The  Union  Jack  of  Old  Britain! 
Refrain: 

The  flag  that  cheers  the  sailor  on  his  way, 
The  flag  that  fills  our  foes  with  dismay, 
The  flag  that  always  has  carried  the  day, 
The  Union  Jack  of  Old  Britain! 

The  tyrants  grim  who  tremble  on  their 
throne, 

Are  quelled  when  that  flag's  unfurled, 
For  the  heroes  that  guard  it  have  fight 

ever  shown 
When   despots  would   crush   down  the 

world. 

Altho'  riddled  and  worn,  and  by  sabre 
thrust  torn, 


That   banner  to   triumph   shall   ever  be 
borne, 

And  they'll  see  when  we  carry  the  hope 
most  forlorn, 
The  Union  Jack  of  Old  Britain! 

The  flag  that  cheers,  etc. 

Tho'  traitors  still  may  prowl  around  our 
isle, 

And  plan  its  destruction  sure; 
At  the  dark  plots  of  dastards  all  Britons 
can  smile, 
In  the  pluck  of  our  fathers  secure. 
Our  bulwarks  are  solid,  and  our  hearts  as 

they  were, 
Let  the  foes  of  Britannia  then  come  if 
they  dare, 

We  will  trample  them  down  in  the  dust, 
so  beware 
The  Union  Jack  of  Old  Britain! 

The  flag  that  cheers,  etc. 

Then  cheer  the  flag  of  honor  so  renown'd, 
May  it  float  o'er  the  world  for  all  time; 
For  no  banner  that  flies  on  the  earth  can 
be  found 

With  a  hist'ry  so  grand  and  sublime; 
Our  sons,  as  they  grow,  its  brave  record 
we'll  tell, 

And   the  young   hearts  of   Britain  shall 

love  it  as  well, 
And   whoe'er   be   the   foeman    he  never 

shall  quell 
The  Union  Jack  of  Old  Britain! 

The  flag  that  cheers,  ,etc^ 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Not  that  she's  old  and  full  of  days,  O 
God, 

Not  that  she  keeps  the  round  earth's 

wealth  in  fee, 
Not  that  her  ships  are  sovereign  of 

the  sea, 

Not  that  her  sons,  forth  from  their  na- 
tive sod 

Have  borne  the  flag  as  far  as  man  has 
trod. 

Not  therefore  is  she  mighty,  O  my  God, 
But  that  as   Mother  of   Nations,  strong 
yet  meek, 

Her  strength  is  given  her  to  protect  the 

weak, 
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And  that  she  cries  o'er  any  child  of 
Thine 

At  any  wrongful  blow  of  any  State, 
'Because  her  soul  is  outraged  she  is 
mine' — 

Therefore  it  is  that  God  made  Britain 
great. 

BRITAIN  INVINCIBLE. 

This  Britain  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when    it   first   did    help   to  wound 
itself, 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home 
again, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in 
arms, 

And  wo  shall  shock  them;  naught  shall 

make  us  rue, 
If  Britain  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

— William  Shakespeare. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 

"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  had  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
.The  wretch,  centred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel." 

BRITAIN  AND  HER 
COLONIES. 

She  stands,  a  thousand-wintered  tree, 
By  countless  morns  imperiled; 

Her  broad  roots  coil  beneath  the  sea, 
Her  branches  sweep  the  world; 

Her  seeds,  by  careless  winds  conveyed, 
Clothe  the  remotest  strand 


With  forests  from  her  scatterings  made, 
New  nations  fostered  in  her  shade, 
And  linking  land  with  land. 

O  ye  by  wandering  tempest  sown 

'Neath  every  alien  star, 
Forget  not  whence  the  breath  was  blown 

That  wafted  you  afar! 
For  ye  are  still  her  ancient  seed 

On  younger  soil  let  fall — 
Children  of  Britain's  island-breed, 
To  whom  the  mother  in  her  need 

Perchance  may  one  day  call. 

— William  Watson. 


RECESSIONAL. 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord   of  our   far-flung    battle-line — 

Beneath  Whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart- 
Still   stands   Thine   ancient  Sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild   tongues  that   have   not   Thee  in 
awe- 
Such   boasting   as  the   Gentiles  use 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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A  BRITISH  HYMN. 

Tune:  "Melita."    "Eternal  Father,  Strong 
to  Save." 

God  of  our  fathers,  at  Whose  call 
We  now  before  Thy  footstool  fall; 
Whose  grace  has  made  our  Empire  strong 
Through  love  of  right,  and  hate  of  wrong; 
In  this  dark  hour  we  plead  with  Thee 
For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 

Not  for  the  lust  of  war  we  fight, 
But  for  the  triumph  of  the  right; 
The  strife  we  hate  is  on  us  thrust, 
Our  aims  are  pure,  our  cause  is  just, 
So  strong  in  faith  we  plead  with  Thee 
For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 

Asleep  beneath  Thine  ample  dome, 
With  many  a  tender  dream  of  home; 
Or  charging  in  the  dust  and  glare, 
With  war-bolts  hurtling  through  the  air; 
In  this  dark  hour  we  plead  with  Thee 
For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 

If  wounded  in  the  dreadful  fray, 
Be  Thou  their  comfort  and  their  stay; 
If  dying,  may  they  in  their  pain 
Behold  the  Lamb  for  sinners  slain; 
In  this  dark  hour  we  plead  with  Thee 
For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 


And  soon,  O  Blessed  Prince  of  Peace, 
Bring  in  the  days  when  war  shall  cease; 
And  men  and  brothers  shall  unite 
To  fill  the  world  with  love  and  light; 
Meanwhile,  O  Lord,  we  plead  with  Thee 
For  Britain's  cause  on  land  and  sea. 

— Rev.  R.  P.  Downes,  LL.D. 

PRO  PATRIA. 

Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  pray, 

Of  every  clime  and  coast, 
O  hear  us  for  our  native  land — 

The  land  we  love  the  most. 

Our  Father's  sepulchres  are  here, 

And  here  our  kindred  dwell; 
Our  children,  too — how  should  we  love 

Another  land  so  well. 

O  guard  our  shores  from  every  foe, 
With  peace  our  borders  bless; 

With  prosperous  times  our  cities  crown, 
Our  fields  with  plenteousness. 

Unite  us  in  the  sacred  love 
Of  knowledge,  truth  and  Thee; 

And  let  our  hills  and  valleys  shout 
The  songs  of  liberty. 

Lord  of  the  nations,  thus  to  Thee 

Our  country  we  commend; 
Be  Thou  her  refuge  and  her  trust, 

Her  everlasting  friend. 

—J.  R.  Wreford. 


THE  NAVY 


RULE  BRITANNIA. 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter  of  her  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sang  the  strain: 

Rule    Britannia!    Britannia    rules  the 
waves! 

Britons  never  shall  be  slaves! 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall, 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free — 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all! 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke; 

As  the  last  blast  which  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 


Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

And  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine; 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair; 

Blest  isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair: 

Rule   Britannia!    Britannia   rules  the 
waves! 

Britons  never  shall  be  slaves! 

— James  Thomson. 
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OUR  SAILOR  BOYS. 

When  peace  reigned  on  Britain  we  hailed 

them  as  men, 
Admired  their  prowess  unmatched; 
Now  war  lays  its  scourge  on  land  and  on 

main, 

The  bays  of  the  heroes  they've  snatched. 
They're    fighting    an    enemy    mighty  in 
wrath, 

A  crueller  foe  than  the  blast, 
But   our   gallant   seamen    will  challenge 
them  both, 
And  win  through  triumphant  at  last. 

Yes,  out  where  the  waves  and  winds  are 
a-roar 

They  guard  us  from  sunrise  to  night, 
The  mariner-men,  gallant  now  as  of  yore, 

But  with  enemies  fiercer  to  fight. 
The   fiends   of   the   air   loom    in  danger 
above, 

The  deep  has  its  terrors  below, 
Yet  dauntless  thro'  menacing  perils  they 
rove 

The  ships  and  the  men  that  we  know. 

— W.  E.  Raistrick. 

THE  SILENT  NAVY. 

Oh,  it  isn't  in  the  papers,  and  we  cannot 
always  know 

Where  to  find  the  Silent  Service  whose 
address  is  "G.P.O."; 

And  to-day  you  can't  be  certain  where  to- 
morrow it  will  be 

Which  yesterday  was  "Somewhere"  and 
the  day  before  "At  sea"! 

You  will  find  the  Silent  Navy  under  every 

star  that  shines, 
It  may  be  hunting  submarines,  it  may  be 

sweeping  mines; 
From    Cocos    Isle   to    Dogger    Bank,  the 

Falklands  to  the  Bight, 
You   will  find   the  Silent   Navy  when  it 

gets  the  chance  to  fight. 

You'll  find  it  in  the  wintry  seas,  making 

heavy  weather 
When  the  wind  and  the  waves  are  playing 

larks  together; 
You'll  find  it  cruising  up  and  down  and 

coming  in  to  coal, 
Then  out  again  in  mist  and  rain  to  keep 

its  long  patrol! 


You  will  find  the  Silent  Navy  w::cre  t::e 
ships  come  in  from  sea 

With  wheat  and  meat  and  fighting  men 
and  sugar  for  our  tea; 

You'll  find  it  seizing  contrabrand  in  nar- 
row seas  and  wide, 

You'll  find  it  near,  you'll  find  it  far,  and  in 
between  beside! 

It  may  be  on  the  Danube,  or  among  the 
Belgian  dunes; 

Annexing  South  Sea  Islands,  or  blockad- 
ing hot  lagoons; 

Escorting  armies  oversea,  or  starting  out 
in  bluff 

To  hand  a  Turkish  railway  line  a  friendly 
pinch  of  snuff! 

It's  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  an 
unexpected  guest 

That  is  not  always  welcome,  be  its  man- 
ners of  the  best; 

You'll  meet  it  in  the  Baltic,  and  again  in 
Suvla  Bay, 

Or  landing  with  its  guns  in  Equatorial 
Africa! 

It  is  not  in  the  papers,  for  the  Censor 

deems  it  best, 
But  we  sometimes  hear  a  little,  and  we 

sometimes  guess  the  rest, 
And  where  there's  any  risk  to  run  or  any 

death  to  dare, 
You    may   seek   the   Silent   Navy    .    .  . 

and  be  sure  you'll  find  it  there! 

C.  Fox  Smith. 

THE  NEW  GUARD. 

(On  the  launching  of  the  Colonial 
battleships,  "New  Zealand,"  "Australia" 
and  "Malay.") 

From  the  Land  o'  The  Sun-kissed  South, 

From  the  Land  o'  The  Dyak  Drums, 
From  the  Land  o'  The  Drifting  Sheep, 

Thrilling  the  cables  the  message  comes: 
Mother,  your  cnildren's  limbs  are  strong, 

Purses  are  heavy  with  golden  gain, 
Strong  are  our  silken  commerce-threads, 

Tested  are  we  for  the  Empire-chain. 

You  have  guarded;  we  now  repay — 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Malay. 

From  the  dark  o'  the  shipyards  grim, 
Where  the  derricks  swing  and  lift 
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And  the  hammers  clang  and  toll, 

Binding  the  plates  as  they  heave  and 
shift, 

Proud  of  their  wond'rous  heritage; 

Flying  their  gallant  banners  high, 
Out  of  the  midst  of  the  Unborn  Things, 

Out  of  the  dusk  where  the  steamers  lie 
Come  three  vessels  in  stern  array — 

New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Malay. 

The  Pride  o'  the  Nations  three, 

And  sign  o'  the  Nations'  might, 
With  their  vengeful  teeth  displayed, 

'Waiting  the  day  of  the  Empire's  fight, 
Outward  they  go  to  the  Seven  Seas, 

Over  the  Long  Red  Route  they  stride, 
Sentries  three  of  their  well-forged  links 

Watching  the  road  where  their  vessels 
ride, 

Showing  the  Flag  in  the  South  today — 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Malay. 

Guard  with  your  lives  your  trust, 

Under  the  Cross  of  Stars! 
Keep  with  your  strength  your  posts! 

Daughters  you  are  of  the  mighty  Mars! 
Loosen    your    swords    in    their  narrow 
sheaths, 

Don  your  harness  with  blade  in  hand; 
Time  has  come  when  you  lift  the  weight 

From  the  back  of  the  Motherland, 
Changing  guard  at  the  gates  today, 

New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Malay! 

From  the  Land  o'  The  Sun-kissed  South, 
By  the  Land  o'  The  Drifting  Sheep, 

By  the  Land  o'  the  Dyak  Drums 

In  the  blue  Pacific  that  lies  asleep, 

Acid-test  of  an  Empire's  blood, 
Built  by  a  people  bold  and  free, 

Three    strong    ships    in    the  splendour 
garbed, 

Gaze  on  the  polished  floor  of  sea. 
Well  you  show  that  you  can  repay, 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Malay! 

— Howard  Steele. 

ADMIRALS  ALL. 

Effingham,  Grenville,  Raleigh,  Drake, 

Here's  to  the  bold  and  free! 
Benbow,   Collingwood,    Byron,  Blake, 

Hail  to  the  Kings  of  the  Sea! 
Admirals  all,  for  Britain's  sake, 

Honor  be  yours  and  fame! 
And  honor,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break, 

To  Nelson's  peerless  name! 


Admirals  all,  for  Britain's  sake, 

Honor  be  yours  and  fame! 
And  honor,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break, 

To  Nelson's  peerless  name! 
Essex  was  fretting  in  Cadiz  Bay 

With  the  galleons  fair  in  sight; 
Howard  at  last  must  give  him  his  way, 

And  the  word  was  passed  to  fight. 
Never  was  schoolboy  gayer  than  he, 

Since  holidays  first  began: 
He  tossed  his  bonnet  to  wind  and  sea, 

And  under  the  guns  he  ran. 

Drake  nor  devil  nor  Spaniard  feared, 
Their  cities  he  put  to  the  sack; 

He  singed  his  Spanish  Majesty's  beard, 
And  harried  his  ships  to  wrack. 

He  was  playing  at  Plymouth  a  rubber  of 
bowls 

When  the  great  Armada  came; 
But  he  said,  "They  must  wait  their  turn, 
good  souls," 
And  he  stooped,  and  finished  the  game. 

Fifteen  sail  were  the  Dutchmen  bold, 

Duncan  he  had  but  two: 
But   he   anchored   them   fast  where  the 
Texel  shoaled 
And  his  colors  aloft  he  flew. 
"I've  taken  the  depth  to  a  fathom,"  he 
cried, 

"And  I'll  sink  with  a  right  good  will, 
For  I  know  when  we're  all  of  us  under 
the  tide, 
My  flag  will  be  fluttering  still." 

Splinters  were  flying  above,  below, 

When  Nelson  sailed  the  Sound: 
"Mark  you,  I  wouldn't  be  elsewhere  now," 

Said  he,  "for  a  thousand  pound!" 
The  Admiral's  signal  bade  him  fly, 

But  he  wickedly  wagged  his  head, 
He  clapped  the  glass  to  his  sightless  eye 

And  "I'm  damned  if  I  see  it,"  he  said. 

Admirals  all,  they  said  their  say 

(The  echoes  are  ringing  still), 
Admirals  all,  they  went  their  way 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill. 
But  they  left  us  a  kingdom  none  can  take, 

The  realm  of  the  circling  sea, 
To  be  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake 

And  the  Rodneys  yet  to  be. 
Admirals  all,  for  Britain's  sake, 

Honor  be  yours  and  fame! 
And  honor,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break, 

To  Nelson's  peerless  name! 
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WE  SWEEP  THE  SEAS! 

We  sweep  the  seas! 

Our  glorious  flag,  unfurl'd 
From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 

Shines  o'er  the  world! 
Our  cannon's   bellowing  thunder 
Roars  with  the  roaring  waves  — 
For  Britain's  foes  wild  ocean  holds 

Nothing  but  graves. 

Refrain^ 
Up  with  the  country's  flag! 

Wide  be  its  folds  unfurl'd! 
We  sweep  the  seas,  we  keep  the  seas 

For  the  freedom  of  the  world! 

We  sweep  the  seas! 

On  waters  far  and  near 
Our  signals  flash,  and  write  in  fire 

Our  meanings  clear! 
No  other  land,  no  other  race 
Can  match  our  British  men, — ■ 
They've  won  a  thousand  fights  before, 

They'll  win  again. 

Up  with  the  country's  flag!  etc. 

We  sweep  the  seas! 

We  rule  the  restless  foam — 
We  struggle  not  for  place  or  pelf, 

We  fight  for  home! 
Loud  let  our  shout  of  "Victory!" 
Ring  on  the  favoring  breeze — 
Down  with  the  foe  ten  fathoms  deep. 

We  sweep  the  seas! 

Up  with  the  country's  flag!  etc. 

— Marie  Corelli. 

YE  MARINERS  OF  BRITAIN. 

Ye   mariners  of  Britain, 

That  guard  our  native  seas; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe; 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow! 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave; 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave; 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 


As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow! 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow! 

The  meteor  flag  of  Britain 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return; 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors, 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

— T.  Campbell. 


DRAKE'S  DRUM. 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  an'  a  thou- 
sand mile  away, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?) 

Slung  atween  the  round  shot  in  Nombre 
Dios  Bay, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth 
Hoe. 

Yarnder  lumes  the  Island,  yarnder  lie  the 
ships, 

Wi'  sailor  lads  a  dancin'  heel-an'-toe, 
An'    the    shore-lights    flashin',    an'  the 

night-tide  dashin', 
He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et 

long  ago. 

Drake  he  was  a   Devon   man,  an'  ruled 
the  Devon  seas, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?), 
Rovin'  tho'  his  death  fell,   he  went  wi' 
heart  at  ease, 
An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth 
Hoe. 
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"Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by 
the  shore, 

Strike  et  when  your  powder's  runnin' 
low; 

If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I'l  quit  the  port 
o'  Heaven, 
An'  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we 
drummed  them  long  ago." 
Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  till  the  great 
Armadas  come, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?), 


Slung  atween  the  round  shot,  listenin'  for 
the  drum, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth 
Hoe. 

Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the 
Sound, 

Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe; 
Where  the  old  trade's  plyin'  an'  the  old 
flag  flyin' 

They  shall  find  him  ware  an'  wakin',  as 
they  found  him  long  ago! 


GANADA 


THE  MAPLE  LEAF  FOREVER. 

The    National    Song    of  Canada. 
In  days  of  yore,  from  Britain's  shore, 

Wolfe,  the  dauntless  hero,  came, 
And  planted  firm  Britannia's  flag, 

On   Canada's  fair  domain; 
Here  may  it  wave,  our  boast  and  pride, 

And  join  in  love  together; 
The    Lily,   Thistle,   Shamrock,    Rose  en- 
twine, 

The   Maple   Leaf  forever. 

Chorus: 

The  Maple  Leaf,  our  emblem  dear, 

Tho  Maple  Leaf  forever; 
God  save  our  King,  and  Heaven  bless 

The   Maple   Leaf  forever. 

At  Gueenston  Heights,  and  Lundy's  Lane, 
Our  brave  fathers,  side  by  side, 

For  freedom,  homes,  and  loved  ones  dear, 
Firmly  stood,  and   nobly  died; 

And  those  dear  rights  which  they  main- 
tained, 

We  swear  to  yield  them  never; 
Our  watchword  evermore  shall  be, 
The  Maple  Leaf  forever. 

Our  fair  Dominion  now  extends 

•From  Cape  Race  to  Nootka  Sound; 
IVlay  peace  forever  be  our  lot, 

And  plenteous  store  abound; 
And  may  those  ties  of  love  be  ours, 

Which  discord  cannot  sever; 
And  flourish  green  o'er  Freedom's  home, 

The  Maple  Leaf  forever. 

On  Merry  England's  far-famed  land 
May  kind  Heaven  sweetly  smile; 

God  bless  old  Scotland  evermore, 
And  Ireland's  Em'rald  Isle; 


Then  swell  the  song,  both  loud  and  long, 

Till  rocks  and  forest  quiver; 
God  save  our  King,  and  Heaven  bless 

The  Maple  Leaf  forever. 

— Alexander  Muir 


LAND  OF  HOPE  AND  GLORY. 

Dear  Land  of  Hope,  thy  hope  is  crowned, 

God  make  thee  mightier  yet! 
On  Sov'ran  brows,  beloved,  renowned, 

Once  more  thy  crown   is  set. 
Thine  equal  laws,  by  Freedom  gained, 

Have  ruled  thee  well  and  long; 
By  Freedom  gained,  hy  Truth  maintained, 

Thine   Empire  shall   be  strong. 

Refrain : 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory,  Mother  of  the 
Free, 

How  shall  we  extol  thee,  who  are  born 
of  thee? 

Wider  still   and  wider  shall  thy  bounds 
be  set; 

God,  who  made  thee  mighty,  make  thee 
mightier  yet. 

Thy  fame  is  ancient  as  the  days, 

An  Ocean  large  and  wide; 
A  pride  that  dares,  and  heeds  not  praise, 

A  stern  and  silent  pride; 
Not  that  false  joy  that  dreams  content 

With  what  our  sires  have  won; 
The  blood  a  hero  sire  hath  spent 

Still  nerves  a  hero  sen. 

Land  of  Hone  and  Giory.  etc. 

— Arthur  C.  Benson. 
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CANADA'S  MESSAGE. 

We  are  coming,  Mother  Britain, 

Five  hundred  thousand  more, 
To  help  you  guard  our  Empire, 

As  we  helped  you  once  before; 
But  then  we  met  with  honor, 

For  we  faced  a  worthy  foe, 
While  now  we  fight  the  "Kultur"  of 

Three  thousand  years  ago. 

For  they  drown  our  wives  and  little  ones 

And  they  crucify  our  men; 
They  bombard  your  defenceless  towns 

And  in  the  trenches,  when 
They  fear  to  meet  us  face  to  face, 

Their  kultur  finds  excuse 
To  save  what  they  term  "honor," 

By  the  deadly  gas  they  use. 

We're  coming,  Mother  Britain, 

Seeking  neither  wealth  nor  fame. 
We  want  to  meet  the  cultured  (?)  Huns 

To  whom  honor's  but  a  name. 
For  them  "The  Day"  is  come  and  gone, 

But  for  us  the  hour  draws  near, 
When  we'll  hail  our  final  victory 

With  an  old-time  British  cheer. 

So  we're  coming,  Mother  Britain, 

To  help  you  in  your  need, 
And  the  Huns  will  find  we're  bulldogs 

Of  the  old-time  British  breed. 
For  we  won't  lay  down  our  weapons 
..'Till  this  bloody  war  is  o'er, 
And  the  faithless  Hohenzollern  falls 

To  rise  again  no  more. 

—Herbert  V.  Harris. 

CEDE  NULLIS. 

(Motto  of  the  historic  90th  Regiment 
Winnipeg  Rifles.) 
In  the  love  that  we  bear  to  the  Union  Jack 

That  floats  o'er  the  brave  and  free, 
In  the  homage  leal  that  we  yield  our  King, 

True  sons  of  the  West  are  we. 
We  love  the  land  of  the  Maple  Leaf 

That  spreads  from  sea  tg  sea; 
We  ninetieth  men,  we  yield  to  none 

In  our  love  and  loyalty. 
When  the  trumpet  sounds  out  the  call  to 
arms, 

No  carpet  knights  are  we; 
But  shoulder  to   shoulder  we  take  our 
stand, 

Nor  danger  will  we  flee. 


Aye!  ready  to  fight  for  Britain's  might 

Whoever  the  foes  may  be; 
We  ninetieth  men,  we  yield  to  none 
In  our  love  and  loyalty. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  land  of  the  Maple 
Leaf, 

Of  Light  and  Liberty! 
And  hurrah  for  the  King  and  the  grand 
old  flag 
That  leads  to  victory! 
And  hurrah  for  the  men  that  have  aye 
been  true, 
The  glorious  L.  B.  D., 
We  ninetieth  men,  we  yield  to  none 
In  our  love  and  loyalty. 

— Robert  C.  Johnstone,  LL.D. 

CANADA  EVER. 

Land  of  the  Maple!   Lov'd  home  of  the 
Free! 

Far  spread  thy  fruitful  plains  from  sea 
to  sea; 

Forest   and    torrent   thy   praise  thunder 
forth— 

Canada,    Homeland,    fair    Queen    of  the 
North! 

Clasped  on  thy  loyal  breast, 

Sweet  blossoms  fondly  rest — 
Shamrock  and  heather,  fair  lily  and  rose; 

Born  of  famed  races  thou, 

Ready  thou  standest  now, 
Empire,  Dominion,  to  guard  from  all  foes. 

"Canada  ever!" 
Our  watchword  still  shall  be: 
God  keep  thee,  native  land, 
Glorious,  loyal,  free! 

Pure  moonlight  gleaming  on  wide  inland 
sea, 

Pictures  the   home  life  most  dear  unto 
thee; 

Splendour  of  sunrise  on  peaks  soaring  high 
Symbols  thy  glory  in  years  drawing  nigh. 

Heroes  thy  race  of  yore, 

Heroes  now,  evermore; 
Laurels   unfading   are  twined   round  thy 
name; 

Heav'n  grant  us  peace,  we  pray; 
Yet,  at  the  call  to  fray, 
We  will  prove  worthy  our  loved  Country's 
fame. 

"Canada  Ever!"  etc. 

—Wilfred  Mills. 
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THIS  IS  A  CANADIAN  WAR. 

When  your  Parliament's  abolished  and 
your  Legislature's  gone, 

And  your  long-accustomed  liberties  in 
Canada  have  flown; 

And  a  little  group  of  tyrants,  with  breast- 
plates made  of  tin, 

Sit  at  Ottawa  to  rule  you  on  orders  from 
Berlin. 

When,  throughout  your  wide  Dominion 
there  is  not  a  man  that  dare 

Express  a  free  opinion  with  the  old  Cana- 
dian air; 

When  officials  poke  their  noses  into  every- 
thing you  do, 

And  you're  strictly  regulated  on  a  system 
through  and  through. 

When  every  town  and  city  has  its  military 
caste, 

And  the  red  tape  of  Bureaucracy  has  tied 

you  hand  and  foot, 
When  police  dictators  tell  you  you  can't 

do  this  or  that, 
And  to  every  passing  soldier  you  have  to 

touch  your  hat. 

When  civilians  are  nonentities,  and  have 

to  knuckle  down 
To  the  martinets  in  uniform  that  regulate 

your  town; 


When  your  wife  must  step  out  in  the 
mud,  with  all  the  common  throng 

'Cause  pigeon-breasted  officers  come 
swaggering  along. 

When  your  autocratic  bosses  have  three 

votes  to  your  one, 
And  you   have  to  bear  a  tax-load  that 

weighs  about  a  ton; 
When  your  papers  all  are  censored  in  the 

printing  of  the  news, 
And   their   editors   forbidden   to  express 

their  honest  views. 

When  all  these  things  have  come  to  pass, 
you'll  know  the  war  is  done, 

The  decision  has  been  given  and  Germany 
has  won; 

Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  have  lost 
their  gallant  fight, 

And  Canada  is  Germanized,  and  hence- 
forth might  is  right. 

How  do  you   like  the  prospect  of  being 

serfs  and  slaves, 
You,  the  scions  of  Britannia,  who  so  long 

has  ruled  the  waves? 
The  day  has  come;  against  your  law  is 

raised  the  mailed  fist, 
Arise,    Canadian    freemen — enlist,  enlist, 

enlist! 

— J.  W.  B. 


SCOTLAND 


SCOTLAND  ANSWERS  THE 
CALL. 

Achnacarry,  Cameron's  pride, 
Whose  faith  is  Scotland's  weal, 

Sends  ringing  down  Lochaber  side 
The  war  cry  of  Lochiel! 

"Leave  gowks  to  stalk  and  coofs  to  dance, 

The  Camerons  are  furth  to  France." 

"Dunkeld  and  Menzies,  Blair  and  Scone, 

Hae  gang  the  ways  o'  men." 
On  Rannoch  side  the  harvest  moon 

Lights  up  the  harried  glen; 
From  croft  and  castle,  glebe  and  manse 
The  "Forty-twa"  are  furth  to  France! 


From   Inverary,  north  to  Ross 

The  flow  has  run  to  spate; 
From  fen  and  moorland,  peat  and  moss 

Two  lads  have  gone  in  eight; 
With  ache  of  heart,  but  pride  of  glance, 
"Argylls  and  Seaforths  furth  to  France!" 

By  Lochnagar — by  Dee  and  Don, 

See  Huntly,  Farquhar  tread! 
From  lodge  and  shieling  they  are  gone, 

The  hungry  ranks  are  fed; 
The  girls  seem  walking  in  a  trance. 
The  Gordons  gay  are  furth  to  France! 
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From  Dunnet  Head  to  Sands  o'  Dee, 
From  loan  and  mountain  pass; 

The  Isles  are  swept  from  sea  to  sea 
From  Lewis  round  to  Bass; 

The  pipes  are  filled,  the  horses  prance, 

The    Guards    a'hd    Greys    are    furth  to 
France! 

The   Borderers  from   Berwick  toun, 
The  Scots  from  deep  Glencorse; 

The  Fusiliers  from  banks  o'  Doon, 
Light  infantry  in  force; 

The  Scottish  Rifles  look  askance 

At  men  who  go  not  forth  to  France. 

For  Scotland's  King  and  Scotland's  law, 
They  "dree'd  their  weird"  in  turn; 

On  Flodden  Field  and  Philiphaugh 
These  sons  of  Bannockburn; 

And  now  their  glory  to  enhance 

They  fight  with  England  furth  in  France. 

The  aged  chieftain  takes  his  way 

Slow  down  the  stricken  glen, 
And  speaks  of  fame  and  things  agley, 

"A  few  may  come  again, 
But  God  was  good  to  grant  this  chance 
To  fight  for  freedom  furth  in  France." 

—A.  Stodart  Walker. 

GATHERING  SONG  OF 
DONALD  DHU. 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons! 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

Gentles  and  commons. 


Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky, 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Iverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one, 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 
The  flock  without  shelter; 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd, 
The  bride  at  the  altar; 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended; 
Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded: 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

I- aster  and  faster, 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come; 

See  how  they  gather! 

Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset! 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 


WALES 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  MEN  OF 
HARLECH. 

Glyndwr,  see  thy  comet  flaming! 
Hear  a   heav'nly  voice  declaiming, 
To  the  world  below  proclaiming 
"Cambria  shall   be  free!" 


While  thy  star  on  high  is  beaming, 
Soldiers  from  the  mountain  teeming, 
With  their  spears  and  lances  gleaming, 

Come  to  follow  thee. 

Hear  the  trumpet  sounding, 

While  the  steeds  are  bounding! 
On  the  gale  from  hill  and  dale 

The  war-cry  is  resounding. 
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Warriors  famed  in  song  and  story, 
Coming  from  the  mountains  hoary, 
Rushing  to  the  field  of  glory, 

Eager  for  the  fray, — 

To  the  valley  wending, 

Hearths  and  homes  defending 
With  their  proud  and  valiant  Prince 

From  ancient  kings  descending, — 
See  the  mighty  host  advancing, 
Sunbeams  on  their  helmets  dancing! 
On  his  gallant  charger  prancing 

Glyndwr  leads  the  way. 

Now  to  battle  they  are  going, 
Every  heart  with  courage  glowing, 
Pride  and  passion  overflowing, 

In  the  furious  strife; 
Lo,  the  din  of  war  enrages, 
Vengeance  crowns  the  hate  of  ages, 
Sternly  foe  with  foe  engages, 

Feeding   Death  with  Life! 

Hear  the  trumpets  braying, 

And  the  horses  neighing! 
Hot  the  strife  while  fiery  foes 

Are  one  another  slaying! 

Arrows  fly  as  swift  as  lightning, 
Shout  on  shout  the  tumult  height'ning, 
Conquest's  ruddy  wing  is  bright'ning 

Helmet,  sword  and  shield; 

With  their  lances  flashing, 

Warriors  wild  are  crashing 
Through  the  tyrant's  serried  ranks, 

Whilst  onwards  they  are  dashing! 
Now  the  enemy  is  flying, 
Trampling  on  the  dead  and  dying; 
Victory   aloft   is  crying 

"Cambria  wins  the  field!" 

— John  Jones. 


LIBERTY. 

See,  see  where  royal  Snowdon  rears 
Her  hoary  head  above  her  peers 

To  cry  that  Wales  is  free! 
O  hills  which  guard  our  liberties, 
With    outstretched    arms   to   where  you 
rise 

In  all  your  pride,  I  turn  my  eyes 

And  echo,  "Wales  is  free!" 
O'er  giant  Idris'  lofty  seat, 
O'er  Berwyn  and  Plynlimon  great 
And  hills  which  round  them  lower  meet, 

Blow  winds  of  liberty. 
And  like  the  breezes  high  and  strong, 
Which    through    the    cloudwrack  sweep 
along, 

Each  dweller  in  this  land  of  song 
Is  free,  is  free,  is  free! 

Never,  O  Freedom,  let  sweet  sleep 
Over  that  wretch's  eyelids  creep 

Who  bears  with  wrong  and  shame. 
Make  him  to  feel  thy  spirit  high, 
And,  like  a  hero,  do  or  die, 
And  smite  the  arm  of  tyranny, 

And  lay  its  haunts  aflame, — 
Rather   than    peace   which    makes  thee 
slave, 

Rise,  Europe,  rise,  and  draw  thy  glaive, 
Lay  foul  oppression  in  its  grave 

No  more  the  light  to  see! 
Then  heavenward  turn  thy  grateful  gaze, 
And  like  the  rolfing  thunder  raise 
Thy  triumph-song  of  joy  and  praise 
To  God — that  thou  art  free! 

— Edmund  Osborne  Jones. 


IRELAND 


THE  MINSTREL  BOY. 

The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him; 

His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 
And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 

"Land  of  song!"  said  the  warrior  bard, 
"Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 

One    sword,    at    least,    thy    rights  shall 
guard, 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee!" 


The  Minstrel  fell!— but  the  foeman's  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 

The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again, 
For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder; 

And  said,  "No  chain  shall  sully  thee, 
Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery! 

Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and 
free, 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 

— Thomas  Moore. 
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A  SONG  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young 
hero  sleeps, 
And  lovers  are  round  her,  sighing; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and 
weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  the  grave  is  lying. 

She   sings   the   wild    song    of    her  dear 
native  plains, 
Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking: — 
Ah!  little  they  think  who  delight  in  her 
strains, 

How    the    heart    of    the    Minstrel  is 
breaking. 

He  had  liv'd  for  his  love,  for  his  country 
he  died, 

They  were   all   that  to   life   had  en- 
twin'd  him; 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country 
be  dried, 

Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

O!   make   her   a   grave  where  the  sun- 
beams rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow; 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile 
from  the  west, 
From  her  own  loved  Island  of  Sorrow. 

— Thomas  Moore. 


And  said,  "No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

"Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery! 
"Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and 
free, 

"They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 

— Thomas  Moore. 


IT'S  A  LONG,  LONG  WAY  TO 
TIPPERARY 

(Written  and  composed  by  Jack  Judge 
and  Harry  Williams.) 

Up  to  mighty  London  came  an  Irishman 
one  day, 

As  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold,  sure 

everyone  was  gay, 
Singing  songs  of  Piccadilly,  Strand  and 

Leicester  Square, 
Till  Paddy  got  excited,  then  he  shouted 

to  them — there: 

Chorus. 

"It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 

It's  a  long  way  to  go; 
It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary 

To  the  sweetest  girl  I  know! 

Good-bye,  Piccadilly, 
Farewell  Leicester  Square, 
It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipper-ary — 
But  my  heart's — right  there — 

Paddy  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Irish  Molly, 
O. 

Saying,  should  you  not  receive  it,  write 

and  let  me  know; 
"If   I    make   mistakes   in   spelling,  Molly 

dear,"  said  he, 
"Remember  it's  the  pen  that's  bad,  don't 

lay  the  blame  on  me — " 
Chorus, 

Molly  wrote  a  neat  reply  to  Irish  Paddy 
O, 

Saying    Mike    Maloney   wants   to  marry 

me, — and  so, 
Leave  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly  or  you'll 

be  to  blame, 
For  love  has  fairly  drove  me  silly — hoping 

you're  the  same. 

Chorus. 


AUSTRALIA 


A  FAMILY  MATTER. 

Come,  my  hearties — work  will  stand — 
Here's  your  Mother  calling! — 

Wants  us  all  to  lend  a  hand, 
And  go  out  Uncle-Pauling. 

Catch  your  nags,  and  saddle  slick, 
Quick  to  join  the  banners! 

Folks  that  treat  the  fam'ly  thick 
Must  be  taught  their  manners. 


Who  would  potter  round  a  farm 

Fearful  of  clubbed  gunstroke, 
And,  keeping  cosy  out  of  harm, 

Die  of  loafer's  sunstroke? 
Gusts  of  distant  battle-noise 

Tell  that  men  are  falling; 
Get  your  guns,  my  bonny  boys, 

Here's  your  Mother  calling! 
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Buckle  on  your  cartridge  belts, 

Waste  no  time  about  it! 
Force  is  massing  on  the  veldts, 

We  must  off  and  rout  it. 
What  if  fate  should  work  its  worst! 

Men  can  grin  in  falling; 
Come  on,  chaps,  and  be  the  first, — 

Here's  your  Mother  calling! 

— Arthur  Maquarie. 

THE  AUSTRALIANS  AT 
ANZAC. 

Why  do  you  grieve  for  us  who  lie 

At  our  lordly  ease  by  the  Dardanelles? 

We  have  no  need  for  tears  or  sighs, 

We,  who  passed  in  the  heat  of  fight 

Into  the  soft  Elysian  light; 

Proud  of  our  part  in  the  great  emprise. 

We  are  content.    We  had  our  day, 

Brief  but  splendid — crowned  with  power 

And  brimming  with  action;  every  hour 

Shone  with  a  glory  none  gainsay. 

How  can  you  grieve?    We  are  not  lone; 
There  are  other  graves  by  the  Dardanelles. 
Men  whom  immortal  Homer  sang 
Come  to  our  ghostly  camp-fires'  glow, 


Greet  us  as  brothers  and  tell  us  "Lo, 
So  to  our  deeds  old  Troy  rang." 
Thus  will  the  ages  'yond  our  ken 
Turn  to  our  story,  and  having  read, 
Will  say  with  proudly  uncovered  head 
And  reverent  breath,  "Oh  God,  they  were 
Men."  M.  Parkinson. 

SULVA  BAY. 

Withdrawn!    But  who  dare  cry  defeat? 

Or  speak  one  word  to  dim 
The  lustre  of  that  glorious  stand, 

That  fighting  dour  and  grim? 

Against  a  host  'mid  scrub  and  rock, 

For  long  the  Anzacs  stood, 
And  yard  by  yard  and  inch  by  inch 

Pressed  back  the  devil's  brood. 

In  days  to  come  Australia, 
Grown   powerful,  great,  and  rich, 

Shall  hold  above  them  all  her  sons 
Who  carved — in  fame — her  niche. 

And  we,  throughout  the  years  and  years 

The  centuries  will  bridge, 
Shall  still  be  proud  to  call  our  own 

Their  dead — who  hold  the  ridge! 

— H.  Johnstone. 


NEW  ZEALAND 


NEW  ZEALAND  RECRUITING 
CHALLENGE. 

WE   WHO   BARTER   AND   FEAST  AND 
PLAY. 

In  the  name  of  God,  are  we  men  or  things, 
We  who  barter  and  feast  and  play, 

While    our    brothers    there,    where  the 
death-shell  sings, 
Are  churned  into  lifeless  clay? 

In  the  name  of  God,  is  our  manhood  dross? 

Are  we  less  than  sheep  in  the  pens, 
That   we   shirk   our   share   of  the  War 
Lord's  cross, 

And  skulk  in  our  easy  dens? 

In  the  name  of  God,  are  we  British  born? 

Are  we  sons  of  a  grand  old  race, 
We  who  stand  at  ease  while  our  women 
mourn 

The  men  who  have  filled  our  place? 


In  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  sin  this 

sin, — 

Shall  its  dread  stain  shame  our  souls, 
While  the  Belgian  soldiers'  dearest  kin 
Are  spoiled  by  the  German  ghouls? 

In  the  name  of  God,  No!     We  will  not 

shirk, 

We  will  honor  the  Empire's  name; 
We  will  do  as  our  fathers  did  the  work 
That  has  made  our  Home  Land's  fame. 

In  the  name  of  God,  those  who  can  will 
fight, 

Will  offer  their  lives  for  the  weak; 
And    strong    in    the    power   of  righteous 

might, 

A  terrible  vengeance  wreak. 

In  the  name  of  God,  we  who  may  not  go, 

We  who  barter  and  feast  and  play, 
Tho'  our  years  be  long,  and  our  pulse  be 
slow, 

We  at  least  can  pray — and  PAY! 
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INDIA 


SOLDIERS  OF  IND. 

Men  of  the  Hills  and  men  of  the  Plains, 
men  of  the  Isles  and  Sea, 

Brothers  in  bond  of  battle  and  blood  wher- 
ever the  battle  may  be; 

A  song  and  a  thought  for  your  fighting 
line,  a  song  for  the  march  and  camp, 

A  song  to  the  beat  of  the  rolling  drums, 
a  song  to  the  measured  tramp, 

When  the  feet  lift  up  on  the  dusty  road 
'neath  sun  and  moon  and  star, 

And  the  prayer  is  prayed  by  mother  and 
maid  for  their  best  beloved  afar! 

What   say   the    Plains — the    Plains  that 
stretch  along 
From  hamlet  and  from  field,  from  fold 
and  byre? 

"Here  once  toiled  one  who  sang  his  pea- 
sant song 

And  now  reaps  harvest  'mid  the  tribes- 
men's fire! 

The  Spirit  of  a  mightier  world  than  springs 
From  his  poor  village  led  him  on 

To   glory!    Yea — to   glory!" — Ever  sings 
The  Spirit  of  the  Plains  when  he  is  gone! 

What   say   the    Hills   whence   come  the 
Gurkha  breed — 
The  bull-dogs  of  the  East?    From  crest 
and  vale 

Reverberate  the  echoes,  swift  they  speed 
On  falling  waters  or  the  mountain  gale! 
"Our  Hillmen  brave  as  lions  have  gone 
forth; 

They  were  our  sons;  we  bred  them — 
even  we — 

To  face  thy  foemen,  Islands  of  the  North, 
We  know  their  worth  and  sing  it  thus 
to  thee!" 

What  say  the  Passes?    There  the  requiem 

Of  battle  lingers  o'er  the  undying  dead — 
"Our  Soldiers  of  the  Sun,  whose  diadem 

Of  honor  glitters  in  the  nullah  bed, 
Or  by  the  hillside  drear,  or  dark  ravine, 

Or  on  the  sangared  steep — a  solemn  ray 
That  touches  thus  the  thing  that  once 
hath  been, 

With  glory — glory!" — So  the  Passes  say! 


And  so  the  great  world  hears  and  men's 
eyes  blaze 
As  each  one  to  his  neighbor  cries  "Well 
done!" 

A  little  thing  this  speech — this  flower  of 
praise, 

Yet  let  it  crown  our  Soldiers  of  the  Sunt 
Not  here  alone — for  here  we  know  them 
well ; 

But  tell  our  English,  waiting  on  the  shore 
To  welcome  back  their  heroes:  "Lo!  these 
fell 

Even  as  ours — as  brave — for  evermore!" 

I  hear  the  roar  amid  the  London  street: — 
The  earth  hath  not  its  equal,  whether  it 
be 

For  ignorance  or  knowledge,  and  the  feet 
That  press  therein  and  eyes  that  turn 
to  see 

Know   nothing   of  our  Sepoys — let  them 
know 

That  here  be  men  beneath  whose  dark 
skin  runs 

A  battle- virtue  kindred  with  the  glow 
That  fires  the   leaping   pulses  of  their 
sons! 

'Tis   worth    proclaiming.    Yea,    it  seems 
to  me 

This  loyalty — to  death — lies  close  akin 
To  all  the  noblest  human  traits  that  be, 
Engendered  whence  we  know  not — yet 
within 

Choice    spirits    nobly    gathered.    Lo!  we 
stand, 

Needs    must,    against   the   world.  Yet 
war's  alarms 
Are  nothing  to  our  mightiest  Motherland, 
While  Nation  circles  Nation  in  her  armsl 

John  Renton  Denning. 


They  ventured  all,  they  risked  their  life 
That  Britain's  Empire  still  might  be, 

Poor  battered  fragments  from  the  strife, 
Their  care  belongs  to  you  and  me. 

— Canon  H.  B.  Rawnsley. 
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THE  INDIAN  SOLDIER'S 
GREETING,  A.D.  1916. 

We  crossed  the  black  water  from  far  Hin- 
dustan, 

We  answered  our  Emperor's  call; 
When,  flashing  Jehad-like,  the  war-signal 
ran, 

It  stirred  the  hot  blood  in  us  all. 
Oyr  comrades,  it  said,  beside  whom  we  had 
fought, 

Were  falling  by  thousands  in  France. 
Then  we  cried  with  one  voice  and  one 
brotherly  thought, 
"Behold,  we  have  rifles  and  lance, 
And  the  hands  that  can  wield  them  will 
shortly  be  gripped 
In  the  grasp  of  your  own,  and  again 
The    line   will    advance,   turban -crowned, 

and  steel -tipped, 
•    That  has  never  pressed  forward  in  vain, 
And  the   insolent  foe  shall  full  speedily 
know 

That  the  hearts  of  the  pale  and  dark- 
skinned 

Beat  in  unison  warm  through  the  West- 
erly storm, 
As  they  beat  in  the  sunshine  of  Ind!" 

Thus  vowing,  we  came  and  we  fought  by 
your  side, 
As  we  ever  shall  fight  to  the  end; 
In  France  and  in  Flanders  the  trenches 
are  dyed 

With   our  blood,  shed  for   Empire  and 
friend. 


We  gave  of  our  best,  we'd  have  given  our 
all, 

We  shrank  from  no  danger  or  toil, 
For  Death  is  no  scourge,  if  with  honor 
wo  fall, 

Though  our  graves  be  on  alien  soil. 
No    heart-broken    kindred   can   weep  by 
those  graves, 
No  loved  ones  our  pyres  can  ignite, 
For  mountains  and  deserts  and  towering 
waves 

Hide  Ind  from  her  warriors'  sight. 
And  now  we  depart,  a  new  call  to  obey, 
To  new  fields  where  new  fame  may  be 
won, 

And  we  hope  and  we  pray  that  you  Bri- 
tons may  say — 
"We  are  proud  of  the  deeds  you  have 
done." 

Aye,  comrades,  we  ask  but  our  share  in 
the  task, 
The  right  to  lay  arrogance  low, 
With  our  weapons  to  speak  for  the  wrong- 
ed and  the  weak, 
And  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  foe. 
Prince,  peasant,  and  chief,  we  partake  of 
your  grief, 
Your  joys  and  the  glory  you've  earned; 
And    you'll    own    we've    proved  friends, 
when  the  Tragedy  ends, 
And  homeward  our  faces  are  turned! 

— Aliph  Cheem. 


GALL  TO  ARMS 


HAVE  YE  MOTHERED  A 

MAN  ? 

1  can  hear  the  beat  of  millions  of  feet 

In  Britain's  sea-girt  isle, 
And  the  rhymthic  tread  makes  my  blood 
run  red 

In  spite  of  our  foeman's  guile. 
A  million  men  from  hill  and  glen, 

From  city,  forge  and  farms, 
Are  mustering  fast  to  the  bugle's  blast 

And  they  shout,  "To  Arms!  To  Arms!" 


Proudly  they  come  without  tuck  of  drum, 

Steadily  and  stern  and  strong. 
Lords  of  the  soil  and  stout  sons  of  toil 

To  right  a  nation's  wrong. 
They  come  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  right; 

To  fight  and  if  need  to  die, 
To  keep  our  name  from  the  taint  of  shame 

And  blazon  it  on  the  sky. 

Oh,  women  who  love  them,  bow  your 
heads; 

Thank  God  for  the  gift  He  gave. 
Your  breasts  have  suckled  a  lion's  brood. 
The  bravest  of  the  brave. 
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No  hireling  host  with  braggart  boast 

Of  mastery  of  the  world, 
True  sons  of  peace  when  war  shall  cease 

And  their  battle  flag  is  furled. 
Terrible  now,  they  have  sworn  a  vow 

To  avenge  their  murdered  kin; 
The  world  shall  know  wherever  they  go 

They  will  fight  to  the  death  or  win. 
They  have  heard  the  cry  that  rose  on  high 

When  gallant  Belgium  fell, 
And  the  German  flood  in  a  sea  of  blood 

Made  women's  life  a  hell. 
With  knitted  brows  they  left  their  plows, 

They  swarmed  from  our  factories  then. 
They  marched  to  the  fight  with  bayonets 
bright, 

To  avenge  or  die  like  men. 
The  swords  of  France,  or  the  British  lance, 

Flashed  bright  in  the  summer's  sun. 
And  side  by  side  in  their  matchless  pride 
They  will  fight  till  this  war  is  won. 
Oh,  women  of  Britain,  rich  or  poor, 
Hold  high  your  heads  with  pride, 
For  your  sons  are  the  manliest  men 
among  men, 
To  be  found  in  the  whole  world  wide. 

For  honor  they  fight  and  the  cause  of  right, 

Not  for  fame  or  paltry  pay. 
They're  a  nation's  best,  not  a  man  was 
pressed, 
In  all  that  great  array. 
They  bared  the  steel  that  the  foe  might 
feel 

A  free-born  people's  wrath. 
Like  the  Vikings  bold  of  the  days  of  old 

They  rose  and  sallied  forth. 
Through  the  blistering  days  of  summer 
blaze, 

Through  nights  of  frost  and  snow, 
They  have  fought  like  men  and  will  again 

Where'er  they  are  bidden  to  go. 
They  will  never  rest  till  the  steel  is  pressed 
In  the  teeth  of  a  beaten  foe. 
Oh,  Mother  of  Britain,  have  ye  none 

Who  will  aid  them  in  the  fray? 
No  gallant  who  will  join  the  ranks 
To  help  them  win  the  day. 

Lads  of  the  good  old  breed,  this  is  our 
hour  of  need, 
Your  country  calls  you  now. 
Up  on  your  feet  and  say,  "Britain,  I'm 
yours  today." 
Swear  it  and  keep  the  vow. 


Think  of  the  brutal   host,  think  of  our 
own  East  Coast 
Where  women's  blood  ran  red! 
Lads,  must  I   ask  again?    Lads,  shall  I 
ask  in  vain? 
Will  you  avenge  our  dead? 
Think  of  that  bitter  hour  when  German 
lust  of  power 
Wrought  murder  grim  and  great. 
Out  of  the  sea  they  came,  bent  on  a  deed 
of  shame, 
Silent  and  sure  as  fate. 
Skulking   in  craven  fear  lest  our  brave 
tars  be  near 
They  wrought  their  evil  will. 
They  dared  not  face  our  men,  but  they 
will  come  again 
To  ravish  and  to  kill. 
Think  of  each  baby  face  in  its  cold  rest- 
ing place, 
Hard  by  the  whispering  sea. 
Children  by  Britain  bred  now  sleeping  with 
the  dead, 

Butchered     while     playing     at  each 

mother's  knee. 
Lads,  must  I  ask  again?    Lads,  must  I 

ask  in  vain? 
Will  you  avenge  our  dead? 

Women  of  Britain,  mothers  and  wives, 

I  know  how  your  hearts  will  ache; 
You  have  worn  the  crown,  you  must  bear 
the  cross, 

Though  some  of  your  hearts  will  break. 
Mothers  and  wives,  you   have  won  the 
crown 

Greater  than  men  can  wear. 
Oh,  women,  the  will  of  the  gods  be  hard, 

Heavy  as  death  is  the  cross  to  bear, 
You  must  give  your  sons  to  the  moloch 
of  war, 

Though  your  hearts  forever  will  ache. 
The  ripened  fruit  of  the  cradle  days 
You   must  send  to  the  front  for  your 
honor's  sake. 
Some  will  go  down  in  the  bitter  strife, 

Some  will  return  no  more. 
Oh,  women,  the  will  of  the  gods  be  hard; 

'Tis  the  aftermath  of  war. 
But   your   sons    must   fight    lest   ye  be 
shamed 
By  the  women  defiling  foe. 
Your  honor  is  dearer  to  them  than  life. 
Mothers,  you  must  let  your  strong  sons 
go; 
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They  will  fight  for  you,  ye  will  pray  for 
them, 

As  ye  prayed  in  the  cradle  days. 
The  gods  have  given  this  cross  to  bear, 

Ye  cannot  fathom  their  ways. 
Kiss  them,  fondle  them,  send  them  forth 

To  stand  in  the  battle's  van, 
Then  lif   your  eyes  to  the  star-lit  skies, 
And  thank  God  you  have  mothered  a  man. 

FALL  IN  ! 

What  will  you  lack,  sonny,  what  will  you 
lack 

When  the  girls  line  up  the  street, 
Shouting  their  love  to  the  lads  come  back 

From  the  foe  they  rushed  to  beat? 
Will  you  send  a  strangled  cheer  to  the 
sky 

And  grin  till  your  cheeks  are  red? 
But  what  will  you  lack  when  your  mate 
goes  by 

With  a  girl  who  cuts  you  dead? 

Where  will  you  look,  sonny,  where  will 
you  look 
When  your  children  yet  to  be 
Clamour  to  learn  of  the  part  you  took 

In  the  War  that  kept  men  free? 
Will  you  say  it  was  naught  to  you  If 
France 

Stood  up  to  her  foe  or  bunked? 
But  where  will  you  look  when  they  give 
the  glance 
That  tells  you  they  know  you  funked? 
How  will  you  fare,  sonny,  how  will  you 
fare 

In  the  far-off  winter  night 
When  you  sit  by  the  fire  in  an  old  man's 
chair 

And  your  neighbors  talk  of  the  fight? 
Will  you  slink  away,  as  it  were  from  a 
blow, 

Your  old  head  shamed  and  bent? 
Or  say — I  was  not  with  the  first  to  go, 

But  I  went,  thank  God,  I  went? 
Why  do  they  call,  sonny,  why  do  they  call 

For  men  who  are  brave  and  strong? 
Is  it  naught  to  you  if  your  country  fall, 

And  Right  is  smashed  by  Wrong? 

Is  it  football  still  and  the  picture  show, 

The  pub  and  the  betting  odds, 
When  your  brothers  stand  to  the  tyrant's 
blow 

And  Britain's  call  is  God's? 

— Harold  Begbie 


THE  CALL. 

Written  by  Trooper  Horace  E.  Bray,  Jr. 

(aged  18  years),  of  the  7th  Canadian 

Mounted  Rifles,   before  enlisting  for 

service  at  the  front. 
Heirs  of  a  mighty  peerage,  lords  of  the 

future  day, 
Britain   and   Greater   Britain,  this   is  the 

part  ye  play, 
Ye  are  the  guards  of  the  morrow,  yours 

is  the  golden  key, 
Makers  and  keepers  for  ever,  O  Britons 

ye  shall  be. 
Now  is  the  task  before  you,  hard  to  the 

trumpet  that  sings, 
Enter  the  lists  for  your  honor — ye  are  the 

equals  of  kings. 

Guards  of  the   newer  dawning,  masters 

and  makers  of  fate, 
Spring  to  the  call  of  the  trumpet,  ready, 

alert  and  elate, 
Britain  and  Greater  Britain!  for  Europe 

is  writhing  in  pain, 
And    the    night    and    the    darkness  and 

horror  are  facing  the  nations  again. 
But  ye  shall  call  back  from  the  terror  the 

world  for  a  newer  day; 
Britons,  the  trumpet  is  calling — gird,  gird 

ye  now  for  the  fray. 

Peers  of  a  vaster  peerage  than  endless 

Norman  line, 
Honor  is  yours  that  ever  shall  white  and 

whiter  shine. 
He  that  dies  in  his  duty,  his  is  the  pride 

and  the  fame, 
Ever   the   deathless    honor   shall  whiten 

upon  his  name. 
Do  ye  the  deed  for  the  doing,  seek  not 

the  how  or  the  why, 
Spring    to    the    task    that    awaits  you, 

ready  to  fight  and  to  die. 

Terrible,   swift   and    relentless,   wield  ye 

the  issues  of  fate, 
Yours  is  the  sword  and  the  armor — armed 

in  the  right  ye  are  great. 
Not  to  the  strong  is  the  conflict,  not  to 

the  swift  is  the  race, 
But  girded  with  truth  and  with  justice, 

clad  on  with  mercy  and  grace. 
Go  ye  forth  to  the  battle,  strong  in  the 

arm  of  the  Lord, 
Armed    in    the   right  ye   are  matchless, 

sevenfold  keen  is  your  sword. 
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Duty  be  all  of  your  watchword,  and  this 

shall  be  for  a  sign, 
It  shall  flood  through  your  veins  like  a 

torrent,  and  sting  like  a  ripe  old  wine. 
Now  on  the  forge  of  the  nations  the  iron 

is  ready  to  smite, 
Now  is  the  groaning  and  labor  of  freedom 

arising  from  night. 
And  ye   are  the   peers  of  the  dawning, 

knights  of  the  newer  day, 
Guards  of  the  great  tomorrow — this  is  the 

part  ye  play. 

And  ye  of  the  vaster  open,  that  hold  the 

west  in  fee, 
Now  the  call  of  the  lion  is  heard  on  the 

land  and  the  sea. 
Oh  daughter  in  Britain's  household,  how 

shall  the  answer  go  back? 
For  the  lion-mother  is  listening  through 

the  storm   and   the   spume   and  the 

wrack. 

Spring  to  the  call  of  the  homeland,  gird 

ye  now  for  the  fray; 
Ye  are  the  guards  of  the  morrow,  knights 

of  the  newer  day. 

Till  ye  your  lands  in  the  peace  time,  delve 
in  your  hills  and  your  vales, 

But  the  cry  of  the  lion-mother  is  throb- 
bing adown  the  gales — 

Beat  ye  your  plough  to  a  sword  blade,  and 
march  to  the  thundering  drum, 

And  the  word  shall  go  over  the  waters, 
"Oh  lion-mother  we  come!" 

This  is  the  task  before  you — hark  to  the 
trumpet  that  sings, 

Enter  the  lists  for  your  honor — ye  are  the 
equals  of  kings. 


WAR  SONG. 

To  horse!  to  horse!  the  standard  flies, 
The  bugles  sound  the  call; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas, 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze, 
Arouse  ye,  one  and  all! 

From  high  Dunedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue. 


Tnough  tamely  crouch  to  Gall.a's  frown, 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train; 
Their     ravish'd     toys    though  Romans 
mourn; 

Though   gallant  Swit^ers  vainly  spurn; 
And,  foaming,  gr.jw  the  chain; 

Oh!  had  they  mark'a  the  avenging  call 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour  desperate  grown, 
Sought  freedom   in  the  grave! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  Freedom's  temple  born, 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile, 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle, 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn? 

No!  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood, 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  day, 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight, 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tricolor, 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our   happy  shore — 

Then  farewell  home!  and  farewell  friends! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide, 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride, 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse!  to  horse!  the  sabres  gleam; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call; 
Combined  by  honor's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty! 

March  forward,  one  and  all! 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  great  general,  going  in  before  his 
king,  stumbled  over  his  sword.  "I  see," 
said  the  king,  "your  sword  is  in  the  way." 
The  warrior  answered,  "Your  majesty's 
enemies  have  often  felt  the  same." 

— C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
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TO  A  FALSE  PATRIOT. 

(By  Sir  Owen  Seaman.) 

He  came  obedient  to  the  call; 

He  might  have  shirked  like  half  his 
mates 

Who,  while  their  comrades  fight  and  fall, 
Still  go  to  swell  the  football  gates. 

And  you,  a  patriot  in  your  prime, 
You  waved  a  flag  above  his  head, 

And  hoped  he'd  have  a  high  old  time, 
And  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  said: 

"You'll  show  'em  what  we  British  are! 

Give  us  your  hand,  old  pal,  to  shake"; 
And  took    him  round  from  bar  to  bar, 

And  made  him  drunk — for  Britain's 
sake. 

That's  how  you  helped  him;  yesterday, 
Clear-eyed  and  earnest,  keen  and  hard, 

He  held  himself  the  soldier's  way — 
And  now  they've  got  him  under  guard. 

That  doesn't  hurt  you;  you're  all  right; 

Your  easy  conscience  takes  no  blame; 
But  he,  poor  boy,  with  morning's  light, 

He  eats  his  heart  out  sick  with  shame. 

What's  that  to  you?    You  understand 
Nothing  of  all  his  bitter  pain: 
You  have  no  regiment  to  brand; 
You  have  no  uniform  to  stain. 

No  vow  of  service  to  abuse, 
No  pledge  to  King  and  country  due; 
But  he  had  something  dear  to  lose, 
And  he  has  lost  it — thanks  to  you. 

THE  CALL. 

As  I  was  walkin'  out  with  a  gal 

As  serves  as  a  cook  at  Tootin', 
Along  comes  a  feller  o'  Kitchener's  corps, 

That  was  'ome  on  leave,  recruitin'; 
'E  was  brown  an'  straight,  with  'is  cor- 
poral's stripes, 

But  I  laughed  when  I  'eard  'im  pleadin'. 
"Your  country  needs  you,  mate,"  says  'e; 

Says  I:  "She  can  go  on  needin'!" 

"If  to   stand   in   a   ditch   an'   be  shot,  ' 
says  I. 

"Is  the  modus  operandi, 
Why,  gimme  a  villa  down  Wanstead  way, 

With  a  pub.  an'  a  cinema  'andy. 


I'm  one  o'  the  bull-dog  breed,"  I  says. 
("I'm   'anged,"   says   'e,   "if  you  look 

it!") 

"But  two  quid  a  week  is  enough  for  me — 
You  take  my  tin,  an'  'ook  it!" 

We  sauntered  on  to  the  barrack-square 

To  watch  the  Khakis  drillin', 
"Right  turn!    .    .    .    Left  wheel!"    .    .  . 
"Poor  devils,"  I  says — 
"As've  sold  their  souls  for  a  shillinM" 
When  'way  from  the  rear  comes  a  bugle- 
note, 

An'  it  set  my  'eart  a-leapin', 
For  it  called  like  the  voice  of  a  million 
dead, 

To  a  man'ood  sleepin'    .    .    .  sleepin'! 

And,  as  I  listened,  I  saw  the  sky 

Fire-red  with  the  glare  o'  battle, 
And  I  'eard  the  clatter  o'  chargin'  hoofs, 

An'  the  maxim's  crash  an'  rattle; 
An'  I  turned  to  the  gal,  "Goodbye,"  says  I, 

"Though  I  loves  you,  true  an'  steady, 
Ms  Majesty's  asked  me  to  do  my  bit, 

An'  I've  stayed  too  long  already!" 

"An'  now  I'm  a-sprawl  in  a  blood-soaked 
trench, 

An'  above  there's  hell's  own's  thunder, 
An'  the  hill-slope's  black  with  the  waitin' 
Huns, 

An'  the  lot  of  us  may  go  under: 
But  I  don't  care  a  hang  what  the  end 
may  be, 

For,  clear  through  the  shrapnel  fallin', 
I  can  'ear  the  voice  that  the  Empire's 

'eard — 

The  voice  o'  the  bugle  callin'!" 

— William  Freeman. 


THE  BUGLE. 

The  Empire  needs,  in  this  dark  hour  of 
slaughter, 

Great-hearted  men,  unawed  by  doom  or 
dread ; 

What  valor  hast  thou  shown,  what  ser- 
vice wrought  her 
To  match  the  tribute  of  her  glorious 
dead? 

Thou,    who    the    loyal    standard  boldly 
flaunted, 

While  peace  around  thee  guarded  like 
a  wall, 
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What  dost  thou   now,  when  freedom  is 
blood-haunted? 
Doth    braggart   speech    but   make  thy 
deeds  seem  small? 

When  In  the  future  days  they  tell  the 
story 

Of    how   the    brave,   the  hero-hearted 
died; 

When  liberty  is  crowned  with  fadeless 
glory — 

Will  you   be  standing   honored  at  her 
side? 

Because  you  ventured  all,  nor  sought  a 
reason 

Why  other  men  should  die,  and  you  go 
free, 

Because  you  held  not  back  in  coward 
treason 

While  comrades  fought  your  fight  on  land 
and  sea. 

Amid  the  gallant  ranks,  who  did  not  waver 
Before  the  blight  that  shook  old  Bri- 
tain's shore? 

Will  you  be  one  whose  prowess  helped  to 
save  her, 

Who  went  to  war,  that  war  should  be 
no  more? 

The  troopship  in  the  harbor  rideth  ready; 
The  tumult  thickens;  hear  the  scornful 
word ! 

The  foe  is  mocking!  Lift  the  anchor  .  .  . 
steady! 

High  tide;  the  ship's  away!    Are  you 
aboard? 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  LAND. 

There  was  Peace  in  the  Land; 
Men  labored  for  riches,  men  labored  for 
sport, 

And   some   for  the   joy   of  achievement 
alone, 

Or  the  harvest  of  fame  they  would  reap: 
There  was  pleasure  and  gain, 
Men  gloried  in  riches,  men  sold  and  they 
bought, 

And  sometimes  a  Voice  spoke  of  perils 

unknown — 
But  the  Soul  of  the  Land  was  asleep. 


There  was  War  in  the  Land; 
Men   labored  for  duty,  men   labored  for 
pride, 

And  some   in  their  passion  for  freedom 
and  right, 

For  the  Meanings  of  Life  were  at  stake: 

There  was  anguish  and  pain, 

Men   poured   forth   their  life-blood,  men 

suffered  and  died, 
For  the  glow  of  the  Vision  that  burst  on 

their  sight — 
The  Soul  of  the  Land  was  awake. 

— Fedden  Tindall. 

THE  CALL. 

Hear  the  call,  men,  hear  the  call! 

"Give  yourselves,  your  best,  your  all!" 

All  is  asked  and  must  be  given — 

Yea,  though  home  or  hear,t  be  riven! 
Follow  the  drums,  the  drums,  the  drums! 
Save  your  souls,  and  follow  the  drums! 

Britain's  honor  is  the  stake! 

Give  your  heart-blood  for  her  sake! 

Count  the  cost  of  life  as  naught! 

Ne'er  was  freedom  lightly  bought! 
Follow  the  drums,  the  drums,  the  drums! 
Save  your  souls,  and  follow  the  drums! 

Sterner,  sterner  grows  the  call; 

Make  your  choice,  'tis  now  for  all! 

Linger  not  in  sheltered  shame! 

Challenge  death  for  Britain's  fame! 
Follow  the  drums,  the  drums,  the  drums! 
Save  your  souls,  and  follow  the  drums! 

— George  Frankland. 

CALL  TO  ARMS. 

My     Sons — My     Sons — the  war-cloud's 

lowering  crest 
Has  burst  at  last,  and  now  I'll  ne'er  find 

rest 

Till  all  my  foes  lie  low.    Sons — For  this 
fight 

I  need  you  all,  your  brains,  your  brawn, 
your  might. 

O  Sons  of  Mine,  your  willing  service  give 
And  count  not  cost  too  dear,  that  we  may 
live 

As  Queen  among  all  nations;  and  maintain 
Our  boast  that  ne'er  shall  weak  seek  help 
in  vain. 
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Be  Brave,  My  Sons,  and  rally  to  the  flag 
That  ever  waves  o'er  river,  plain,  or  crag 
In  many  lands,  where'er  a  son  of  mine 
Has  made  his  home,  'neath  shade  of  palm 
or  pine. 

O   Mothers,  ye  who  bore  these  sons  of 
mine, 

Forbear  to  drown  my  call  in  call  of  thine 
And  freely  give  your  sons,  for  love  of  me, 
To  fight  my  fight! — and  die,  if  it  must  be. 

O  Daughters,  be  it  husband,  brother,  son, 
Or  lover,  ye  must  give  to  me  each  one. 
The  curse  of  war  falls  heavily  on  all, 
But  if  ye,  selfish,  hold — ye  weave  my  pall. 

They  Come! — They  Come! — Ah,  God,  their 
battlesong 

Rings  in  my  ears  and  makes  my  purpose 
strong; 

Rank  upon  rank  they  come,  from  many  a 
land, 

Blood  of  my  Blood!      March  on!  The 
day's  at  hand! 

The   Day!  The   Day!  The  Day  our  foes 

have  planned; 
The  drink-shoD.  barrack,  oalace.  han 


For  Peace  thou  art  armed 

Thy  Freedom  to  hold: 
Thy  Courage  as  iron, 

Thy  Good-faith   as  gold. 

Through    Fire,   Air  and  Water 

Thy  trial  must  be: 
But  they  that  love  life  best 

Die  gladly  for  thee. 

The  Love  of  their  mothers 

Is  strong  to  command; 

The  fame  of  their  fathers 

Is  might  to  their  hand. 

Much  suffering  shall  cleanse  thee; 

But  thou  through  the  flood 
Shalt  win  to  Salvation, 

To  Beauty  through  blood. 

Up,  careless,  awake! 

Ye  peacemakers,  Fight! 
Britain  stands  for  Honor. 

God  Defend  the  Right! 

— Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate. 


hand. 

They    thought    to    gain     World  Pow'r 

through  blood  and  spume, 
And  gaily  hailed  this  Day! — Their  day  of 

Doom. 

Honor  to  ye,  My  Sons,  who  heard  my  call, 
And  ye,  O  Women  mine,  ye  gave  your  all. 
O  Loyal  Hearts,  while  such  as  ye  defend 
This  bloodstained  fool  but  marches  to  his 
end. 


"WAKE  UP,  BRITAIN." 

Thou  careless,  awake! 

Thou  peacemaker,  fight! 
Stand,   Britain,   for  honor, 

And   God  guard  the  Right! 

Thy  mirth   lay  aside, 

Thy  cavil  and  play: 
The  foe  is  upon  thee, 

And  grave  is  the  day. 

The  monarch  Ambition 

Hath    harnessed   his  slaves; 

But  the  folk  of  the  Ocean 
Are  free  as  the  waves. 


TO  THE  SHIRKERS. 

Now  of  your  free  choice,  while  the  chance 
is  yours 

To  share  their  glory  who  have  gladly 
died, 

Shielding  the  honor  of  our  island  shores 

And  that  fair  heritage  of  starry  pride — 
Now,  ere  another  evening's  shadow  falls, 
Come,  for  the  trumpet  calls. 

What  if  to-morrow  through  the  land  there 
runs 

This  message  for  an  everlasting  stain? — 
"Britain  expected  each  of  all  her  sons 

To  do  his  duty — but  she  looked  in  vain; 
Now  she  demands,  by  orders  sharp  and 
swift, 

What  should  have  been  a  gift." 

For  so  it  must  be,  if  her  manhood  fail 
To  stand  by  Britain  in  her  deadly  need; 

If  still  her  wounds  are  but  an  idle  tale 
The  word  must  issue  which  shall  ma<tr 
you  heed; 

And  they  who  left  her  passionate  pleas 

unheard 
Will  have  to  hear  that  word. 
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And,  losing  your  free  choice,  you  also  lose 
Your  right  to  rank,  on  Memory's  shin- 
ing scrolls, 
With   those,   your   comrades,   who  made 
haste  to  choose 
The  willing  service  asked  of  loyal  souls; 
From  all  who  gave  such  tribute  of  the 
heart 

Your  name  will  stand  apart. 

I  think  you  cannot  know  what  meed  of 
shame 

Shall  be  their  certain  portion  who  pur- 
sue 

Pleasure  "as  usual"  while  their  Empire's 
claim 

Is  answered  only  by  the  gallant  few. 
Come,  then,  betimes,  and  on  her  altar  lay 
Your  sacrifice  today! 

— O.  S.,  in  "Punch.'' 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  DUTY  ? 

Get  off  your  benches  and  into  the  trenches 

And  fight  for  the  land  of  your  birth; 
It's  the  chance  of  your  life  to  get  into  the 
strife 

And  show  what  your  manhood  is  worth. 

Heed  not  the  cry  that  your  sweetheart 
will  die, 

When  she  sees  you  go  marching  away, 
She's  far  better  dead  than  to  hang  low 
her  head 

Like  the  women  of  Belgium  today. 

Every  man  that's  worth  while  will  enlist 
with  a  smile, 
Though  he  knows  what  it  means  all  too 
well, 

It's  not  for  the  fame,  but  to  help  win  the 
game 

Against  kaiser  and  kultur  and  hell. 

What's  a  few  cheers  and  what's  a  few 
tears? 

Put  self  far  behind  you  to-night, 
Away  with  the  smarting,  the  heartache 
at  parting, 
And  think  of  old  Britain,  and  fight. 

All  romance  is  o'er,  they're  enlisting  no 
more 

For  the  sake  of  the  khaki  and  band. 
It's  fight  to  the  death,  to  the  last  sobbing 
breath, 

For  the  sake  of  our  women  and  land. 


'Tis  a  God-given  power  to  stand  in  this 
hour, 

Strong  and  fit  for  the  bit  you  may  do. 
'Tis  from  ages  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  free 
That  duty  is  calling  to  you. 

*  So,   get  off  your   benches   and   into  the 
trenches, 
You're  needed  as  never  before: 
'Tis  the  time  to  enlist  with  your  heart 
and  your  fist, 
And  march  like  a  man  to  the  war. 

—Gertrude  Cornish  Knight. 

MARCH  FOR  THE  NEW 
RECRUITS. 

From  peat  and  golden  weald, 

From  good  red  earth  and  brown, 

From  forest,  fen,  and  field, 

From  vill,  and  thorpe,  and  town. 

Come,  come,  come! 

Leap  to  the  solemn  call; 
In  Liberty 

Speed  fast  and  free, 
And  each  for  the  love  of  all. 

Your  plowshares  beat  to  swords 

On  anvil  of  the  heart. 
No  time  is  this  for  words; 

Arise  and  play  your  part. 
Come,  come,  come! 
Fly  upon  feet  of  flame 

Swift  to  fulfil 

Your  own  good  will 
For  love  of  your  own  fair  fame. 

Let  no  men  dare  to  say, 

"We  are  the  people's  thought; 
We  led  them  on  their  way; 

Without  us  they  were  naught." 
Come,  come,  come! 
You  are  the  nation's  soul, 

By  fire  that  burns 

In  your  fathers'  urns, 
Forward,  for  love  of  the  goal. 

Shall  they  who  gave  their  all 
And  now  so  peaceful  lie 
Dream  that  the  trumpet's  call 

Brightens  no  brother's  eye? 
Come,  come,  come! 
Forget  not  those  who  led 

When  the  evil  woke 

And  the  battle  broke — 
Boys!    For  the  love  of  the  .dead. 
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Who  harbors  the  vain  thought 

That  one  on  this  red  day 
Can  Britain  have  for  naught 

And  freedom  without  pay? 
Come,  come,  come! 
Join  up  with  them  that  stand 

To  bear  the  brunt 

Of  the  battle. front, 
For  love  of  their  motherland. 

From  good  red  earth  and  brown, 

From  peat  and  golden  weald, 
From  vill,  and  thorpe,  and  town, 

From  forest,  fen,  and  field. 
Come,  come,  come! 
Come  in  your  manhood's  might 

With  majesty, 

Your  choice  made  free, 
For  love  of  Eternal  Right! 

—Eden  Phillpotts. 

RESOLVE. 

It  cannot  be  that,  having  seen  the  day, 
We  should  endure  the  tyranny  of  the 
night; 

For  if  we  have  not  sinned  against  the 
light, 

Nor  made  an  idol  of  the  sword,  as  they, 
The  powers  of  darkness  set  in  proud  array 
Shall   not  o'ermaster  us.      The  sword 

shall  smite 
The  abusers  of  the  sword,  and  all  their 
might 

Shall  wither,  and  their  glory  pass  away. 

No  more  shall  lawless  force  be  throned 
as  God, 

The  troubled   nations  of  the  earth  no 
more 

Shall  humbly  wait  upon  a  despot's  nod, 
And   when   the   sacred   cause  for  which 
they  bled 

Is  surely  stablished,  we  will  turn  and 
pour 

Libation  to  the  uncomplaining  dead. 

— F.  E.  Maitland. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  SHARE. 

Go  with  my  blessing,  lad  most  sweet; 

No  thought  of  me  shall  hold  you  back: 
Be  last  in  every  fierce  retreat, 

Be  first  in  every  swift  attack; 
Your  blood  is  ur?  to  meet  the  foe: 
Braver  am  I! — I  let  you  go; 
Old  men,  as  well,  must  pay  War's  price; 
Well,  here's  your  father's  sacrifice. 


I  watched  you  on  your  mother's  breast, 
I  stood  on  guard  to  see  you  walk, 

I  never  gave  the  neighbors  rest 
The  day  you  first  began  to  talk! 

I've   seen    you    bath'd,    I've   heard  your 
prayers, 

Sung  you  to  sleep  !    But  battle  glares, 

And  old  men,  too,  must  pay  War's  price; 
Well,  here's  your  father's  sacrifice. 

For  you  I  made  myself  a  slave, 
For  you  I  put  the  takings  by; 

I  said,  "My  bonnie  boy  shall  have 
This  little  business  when  I  die." 

I  used  to  dream  of  days  to  be, 

You  working  here  beside  of  me! 

But  old  men,  too,  must  pay  War's  price; 

So  here's  your  father's  sacrifice. 

There's  awful  silence  in  the  shop: 
At  night  I  sit  and  watch  your  chair: 

How  often  in  the  day  I  stop 
To  catch  your  footfall  on  the  stair! 

Ah,  boy,  if  I  could  hear  your  voice, 

Your  whistle!      But,  you've  made  your 
choice; 

Then  old  men,  too,  must  pay  War's  price; 
Well,  here's  your  father's  sacrifice. 

Lad,  from  my  knees  I  rise,  I  rise! 

The  thought  has  come,  If  he  had  stayed? 
I  might  have  feared  to  meet  your  eyes, 

I  might  have  thought,  Is  he  afraid? 
Go,  then,  my  brave,  my  precious  boy; 
Go,  all  my  comfort,  all  my  joy — 
Go  forth  on  duty's  glorious  track! 
God  in  His  mercy  bring  you  back. 

— Harold  Begbie. 

HANDING  DOWN. 

Soldier,  what  are  you  writing 

By  the  side  of  your  cooling  gun?  ... 

Sir,  since  I'm  stopped  from  fighting, 
A  word  to  my  little  son. 

Tell  me  the  thing  you've  written, 
For  I  love  the  writer's  art: 

Sir,  that  to  be  a  Briton 
Is  worth  a  broken  heart. 

Show  me  so  fine  a  letter 
That  you  write  in  the  trench's  mud: 

Sir,  you  could  read  it  better 

Were  it  not  for  the  stain  of  blood. 

Soldier,  tell  me  your  story, 
Your  eyes  grow  bright  and  wide: 

Sir,  it's  a  taste  of  glory 
To  think  of  the  young  one's  pride. 
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Would  you   like  to   be   a   soldier,  little 

Tommy-all -my- own, 
Would  you  like  to  tip  the  Kaiser  off  his 

high  and  mighty  throne? 
Would  you  like  to  be  with  father  in  a 

well-dug  British  trench, 
Knocking  spots  off  German  Generals  and 

saluting  General  French? 

Would   I   like  to  be  with  Tommy,  little 

Tommy- all -my -own, 
Would  I  give  a  month  of  Sundays  just  to 

see  how  he  has  grown? 
Yes!    I'd   like   to   be   a   dustman   in  the 

poorest  London  streets 
For  the  chance  of  meeting  Tommy  with 

a  gum-boil  made  of  sweets. 

If  you  want  to  be  where  I  am,  why,  I 

want  to  be  with  you, 
But  I'm  here  to  show  a  tyrant  that  a 

Briton's  word  is  true, 
We  must  stand  by  little  Belgium,  we  must 

fight  till  fighting  ends, 
We  must  show  the  foes  of  Britain  that 

we  don't  desert  our  friends. 

Don't  you  go  and  think,  my  Tommy,  little 

Tom  my -all -my -own, 
That  we're  squabbling  here  for  nothing, 

that  we're  growling  for  a  bone: 
We  are  here  for  Britain's  honor,  for  our 

freedom,  for  our  peace, 
And  we're  also  here,   my  Tommy,  that 

these  wicked  wars  may  cease. 

Don't  you  say  that  I  am  funky,  don't  you 

say  that  I  am  sick, 
Boy,   I'm   half  afraid  to  tell  you,  but  I 

love  it  when  it's  thick — 
When  the  shells  are  screaming,  bursting, 

and  the  whistling  bullets  wail, 
God  forgive  me,  but  I  love  it,  and  I  fight 

with  tooth  and  nail. 

But  it's  after, — looking  round  us,  missing 

friends,  and  finding  dead, 
It  is  then  the  British  soldier  gets  a  fancy 

in  his  head, 
And  he  swears  by  God  in   heaven  that 

the  man  who  starts  a  war, 
Should  go  swimming  into  judgment  down 

an  avalanche  of  gore. 


That's  what  makes  us  such  great  fighters, 

and  I'd  have  you  be  the  same, 
Love  your  country  like  a  good  'un,  hold 

your  head  up,  play  the  game, 
Be  a  straight  and  pleasant  neighbor,  be 

a  cool,  unruffled  man, 
But  when  bullies  want  a  thrashing,  why, 

you  thrash  them  all  you  can. 

While  you  say  your  prayers,  my  Tommy, 

little  Tommy-all-my-own, 
Asking  God  to  save  your  Daddy,  I  send 

this  one  to  His  throne: 
Save  my  little  lad  from  slaughter,  guard 

his  heart  and  mind  from  wrong, 
Keep  him  sweet  and  kind  and  gentle,  yes, 

but  make  him  awful  strong. 

Good-night,  my  little  Tommy,  here's  your 

Daddy's  good-bye  kiss, 
Don't  forget  what  I  have  told  you,  and 

remember  also  this — 
If  I  don't  come  back  to  see  you,  I  shall 

die  without  a  groan, 
For  it's  great  to  fall  for  Freedom,  little 

Tommy-all-my-own. 

— Harold  Begbie. 

THE  COMPANIES  GO 
MARCHING. 

See,  the  Companies  go  marching  through 

the  sleepy  little  street, 
Go  a-singing  and  a-swinging  to  their  tune 

of  arms  and  feet, 
Go,  and  all  the  town  goes  after  with  a 

stir  of  eyes  and  hearts, 
For  the  sleepiest  hollow  wakens  when  a 

regiment  departs. 

On  they  singing  go  and  swinging  through 

the  steeply  crooked  town. 
Hands  wave  kisses,  farewells  flutter,  as 

their  way  leads  up  and  down. 
Our  deliverers  and  heroes,  yet  who  knows 

it  or  would  dare 
To  confess  the  hero  in  him  till  he  finds 

it — over  there? 
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One  more  regiment  unheeding  on  its  fate- 
ful, forceful  way, 

Men  who  fourteen  months  behind  us  walk- 
ed the  men  of  every  day, 

Men  of  labor,  men  of  barter,  men  on  idle 
errands  bent; 

Boys  of  leisure,  now  commanders  in  the 
World's  supreme  Event. 

So  each  Company  goes  marching  past  the 

passers-by  and  cars, 
And  it  recks  not  it  is  marching  to  the 

everlasting  stars; 
Goes    a-singing    and    a-swinging   to  the 

music  of  the  spheres, 
Till  our  breasts  are  thrilled  with  triumph 

— and  our  throats  are  choked  for  tears. 

THE  EMPIRE  VETERANS. 

Hear  the  bugle's  lofty  peal, 
See  the  flash  of  burnished  steel, 

And  the  soldier  marching  prouldly  on 
parade. 

Every  face  we  gladly  greet, 
For  he  never  knows  defeat, 

And  his  glory,  like  the  stars,  shall  never 
fade. 

Refrain: 

Cheer  them  on,  cheer  them  on, 
Valiant  fellows  brave  and  strong, 

Defenders  of  the  land  which  we  possess; 
For  nothing  is  too  good 
For  such  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 

With  a  freedom  which  is  born  in  distress. 


With  his  khaki  soaked  and  wet, 
Close  behind  the  parapet 

He  stands  in  the  hum,  drum,  drum, 
While  his  cheeks  are  all  aglow 
At  the  sound  of  hidden  foe, 

Till  the  sentinal  gives  the  signal  that 
they  come. 

Cheer  them  on,  etc. 

Coming  home  with  shattered  nerve, 
Who  from  duty  never  swerve, 

Driven  mad  by  the  battle  and  the  strain, 
On  his  crutches,  and  his  eyes 
Staring  with  a  wild  surprise, 

From  the  rumble  of  the  cannon  in  his 
brain. 

Cheer  them  on,  etc. 

Let  the  councillors  of  state 
Never  question  nor  debate 

What  the  duty  of  our  country  is  to  be, 
Let  us  legislate  and  vote 
For  the  years  that  are  remote, 

For  the  soldier  and  the  blood  that  made 
us  free. 

Cheer  them  on,  etc. 

—Sadie  Smith-Frizell. 


Let   war   stain    the    blue    heavens  with 
bloody  banners, 
I'll  draw  my  sword,  nor  ever  sheath  it  up 
Till  Britain  blow  the  trump  of  victory, 
Or  I  lie  stretched  upon  the  field  of  death. 

—William  Blake. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  YOU  WHO  HAVE  LOST. 

I  know!    I  know! 

The    ceaselss    ache,    the   emptiness,  the 

woe — 
The  pang  of  loss — 

The  strength  that  sinks  beneath  so  sore 
a  cross. 

"Heedless   and   careless,   still   the  world 

wags  on, 

And  leaves  me  broken.    .    .    Oh,  my  son! 
my  son!" 


Yet— think  of  this!— 

Yea, — rather  think  on  this! — 

He  died  as  few  men  get  the  chance  to 

die- 
Fighting  to  save  a  world's  morality. 
He  died  the  noblest  death  a  man  may  die, 
Fighting     for     God,     and     Right,  and 

Liberty; — 
And  such  a  death  is  immortality. 


"He  died  unnoticed  in  the  muddy  trench," 
Nay,  God  was  with  him,  and  he  did  not 
blench ; 

Filled   him   with   holy   fires  that  naught 

could  quench; 
And  when  He  saw  his  work  below  was 

done, 

He  gently  called  to  Him:  "My  Son!  My 
Son! 

I  need  thee  for  a  greater  work  than  this: 
Thy  faith,  thy  zeal,  thy  fine  activities, 
Are  worthy  of  My  larger  liberties" — 
Then  drew  him  with  the  hand  of  welcom- 
ing grace, 

And,    side    by    side,    they    climbed  the 
heavenly  ways. 

— John  Oxenham. 

TO  A  LADY  WHO  LOST  HER 
SON  IN  THE  WAR. 

Two  things  are   left  now  that,   a  little 
while 

Before  the  war  came,  looked  like  happi- 
ness: 

And  one  was  nothing  but  a  hawthorn  tree 
Shining  like  crystal  in  its  Exmoor  glen; 
The  other  was  your  boy's  intrepid  smile, 
As  I  last  saw  it  amongst  streets  and 
men — 

Boyish,  perhaps,  but  wise,  and  whimsical: 
As  if  he  knew  how  soon,  how  suddenly, 
Men's  troubles  come — yet,  none  the  less, 
Made  much  of  life,  dull  moods,  grey  days 
and  all. 

And  now  that  care  has  come  which  we 
cannot 

Put  off,  by  any  humor,  night  or  day — 
Since,  if  we  did,  care's  cause  would  be 
forgot — 

What  can  we  do,  we  lingerers,  that  stay 
In  crowded  streets,  or  in  deserted  rooms 
Whose  windows  multiply  their  glooms, 
But   make    much    of   those   things  that 

seemed,  and  were, 
So  natural  when  we  were  happier? 

You  know  how  late  upon  the  moors  the 
thorn 

Comes  into  blossom  in  the  wilder  glens? — 
This  thorn  tree,  when  we  found  it,  could 

have  worn 
Its  garlands  but  a  day— so  crystal-white 


The  creature  stood,  delighting  in  the  sun; 
Drinking   the    air,    holding    the  morning 
light 

Like  so  much  water  in  its  glittering  lens — 
And  bidding  the  blue  sky — "Come  down 
to  earth!" 

And  the   brown   glen  —  "Exhale   in  my 

white  mirth!" 
It  drew  us — while  we  stood  there  in  the 

mood 

Of  them  who  think  of  towns  in  solitude — 
Out  of  ourselves,  till  even   our  chadows 
shone, 

And  in  our  moorland  moment  yesterday 
And  what  we  feared  to-morrow  dieci  away 
in  the  tree's  fragrant  constellation. 

Think,  then,  how  every  day  we  watched 
the  skies 

As  with  a  moorman's  or  haymaker's  eyes, 
Afraid  of  sea-winds  with  their  cold  caress 
To  strip  the  maiden  of  her  loveliness; 
Until   one  night  we  saw  the  wind-dog's 
brood, 

And  the  moor  change  its  mood; 
The  next  saw  all  the  creature's  flowery 
mirth 

Beaten,  like  mould  and  sheepcast,  to  the 
earth — 

And  we  forget  it — and  its  timeless  powers, 
As  is  the  way  with  flowers. 

But  when  the  war  came,  and  the  wintry 
dark 

And  death  behind  them,  made  us  hark 
For  every  knock  upon  the  door — 
And  when  we  turned  to  look  for  happiness 
Where  we  had  found   its  creatures  long 
before ; 

Asking  if  heaven  for  ever  lay  behind? 
Oh,  then  it  was — it  might  be  centuries 
Away  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  mind — 
We  saw  again  the  shining  of  the  Tree: 
And  now  its  crystal  petals,  fair  and  frail 
And  perishable,  only  born  to  go 
Again  into  the  wastage  of  the  glen, 
Seemed  like  the  smiling  faces  of  young 
men, 

Who  march  out  to  the  trenches  that  they 
know 

Mean  death;  yet— yet  they  are  not  afraid, 
And  give  their  spirit  of  youth  up  fear- 
lessly. 
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Now,  when  their  requiem  is  played, 
What  dare  we  say,  since  there  is  none 
can  cure 

Death?    Only  this:  if  we  take  what  they 

have  given — 
And  given  for  us  with  all  their  might — 
Who    had    upon   their   grimy   brows  the 

bright 

Gleam  of  the  warless  days  of  liberty — 
Then  we  are  part  with  them,  and  they 
endure, 

And  what  they  were  is  part  now  of  that 
heaven 

Which   can   with   love — the   mother's  for 
the  son, 

The   son's   for    his   dear    England  upon 
earth — 

And  with  the  smile  that  sorrow  stole  from 
mirth, 

Turn  memory  to  imagination, 
And  give  a  moment  immortality. 

— Ernest  Rhys. 
From  "The  Spectator." 


THE  INCIDENT  IS  CLOSED. 

EDITH  CAVELL. 

On  a  low  prison  cot  a  woman  lay, 
Counting  the  minutes  'till  coming  day. 
Full  many  an  hour,  with  bated  breath, 
Had  she  waged   brave  fight  'gainst  the 

tyrant  Death, 
With  tender  hands,  'mid  scenes  of  woe, 
Nursing  alike  both  friend  and  foe. 
But  now,  the  victim  of  German  hate, 
She  waited  the  morn  to  learn  her  fate. 
What  was  her  crime?    She  had  dared  to 

abet 

The  escape  of  brave  men  from  the  Teuton 
net; 

And  German  Kultur,  its  passions  rife, 
Demanded  its  price,  a  woman's  life; 
Not  to  be  taken  in  the  daylight  clear, 
But  at  dead  of  night,  when  no  hand  was 
near 

To  be  raised  in  protest;  they  would  kill 
her  first, 

Then  let  civilization  do  its  worst. 
So  to  her  cell  they  made  their  way, 
Like  hungry  jackals  scenting  their  prey. 
No  privacy  there,  for  with  fiendish  grin 
They  flung  open  the  door  and  stepped 
within. 


With  startled  cry,  like  a  frightened  child, 
She  arose  to  her  feet,  eyes  staring  and 
wild. 

No  need  to  ask  on  what  errand  they  came, 
Their  message  was  writ  in  the  eyes  aflame 
With  the  blood  lust  of  those  who,  ages  ago 
Crucified  Christ  on  that  day  of  woe. 
A  few  moments  they  gave  her  in  which 
to  pray, 

Then  bound  her  arms  and  led  her  away, 
A  lone,  weak  woman,  tender  and  mild, 
But  with  faith  in  God  as  a  little  child; 
Trembling   and   faint,   but  with  courage 
supreme, 

With  uplifted  head  and  with  eyes  abeam 
At  the  thought  of  the  joy  and  the  happi- 
ness she 

Had  sent  to  her  sisters  across  the  sea. 
The  prison  wall  reached,  with  true  British 

pride, 

The  proffered  eye  bandage  she  waived 
aside; 

And,  save  for  the  moaning  she  fain  would 
suppress, 

She  gave  no  sign  of  her  dire  distress, 
But  unflinchingly  faced  the  firing  squad 
With  a  heart  resigned  and  at  peace  with 
her  God. 

Just  plain,  common  folk  were  those 
soldiers  twelve, 

Their  past  lot  in  life  but  to  dig  and  delve, 

And,  lacking  the  Kultur  possessed  by 
their  Chief, 

They  felt  their  hearts  touched  by  the  wo- 
man's great  grief; 

And  their  officer  knew  that  their  hearts 
were  beguiled 

For,  with  but  one  exception,  the  bullets 
went  wild; 

So,  desirous  of  making  his  fell  work  com- 
plete, 

He  blew  out  her  brains  as  she  lay  at  his 
feet. 

"Closed  is  the  incident,"  press  reports  say, 
Forgetting    that,    some   time,    is  coming 

"The  Day" 
When  the  Judge  of  us  all,  the  Crucified 

One, 

Will  reward  or  punish  for  the  deeds  we 

have  done. 
So  rests  the  dear  woman  'neath  six  feet 

of  clay, 
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Awaiting  in  peace  the  great  Judgment 
Day, 

When  the  songs  of  God's  Saints  in 
triumph  shall  swell, 

While  Kultur  slinks  back  to  its  birth- 
place, Hell. 

— By  the  courtesy  of  H.  V.  Harris. 

EDITH  CAVELL. 

Child  of  Humanity, 

Daughter  of  grace, 
Emblem  of  mercy, 

Pride  of  the  race. 

Subject  to  tyranny, 

Victim  of  hate, 
Sport  of  iniquity, 

Outcast  of  State. 

The  vict'ry  of  might 

Is  not  man's  truest  goal. 

The  worship  of  right 

Is  the  life  of  the  soul. 

Authors  of  frightf ulness, 

Cruelty,  strife; 
What  reckon  they 
An  innocent  life! 

War-lords,  in  fury, 

May  envy  thy  power; 
The  people,  in  gratitude, 

Hallow  thy  dower. 

Can  we  forget  thee, 
We,  who  are  free? 

Never! 
For  love  is  Divinity. 

— W.  H.  H. 

A  SISTER  OF  MERCY. 

She  took  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  for 
he  was  nearly  blind; 
And  eagerly  she  watched  that  stricken 
frame. 

She  gazed  upon  those  features  careworn, 
yet  so  kind; 
She  held  the  little  disc  that  bore  his 
name. 

M.  Ryan,  Canadian  Regiment — she  knew 
him  as  a  boy, 
Matt,  the  little  lad  she  taught  to  pray. 
The  boy  that  loved  to  scamper  'neath  the 
Galtees  free  and  wild, 
And  thus  they  meet  again  this  Xmas 
Day. 


She  took  the  soldier's  hand  in  her's,  and 
knelt  beside  the  bed, 
And  from  her  lips  there  came  a  silent 
prayer 

To  Him,  her  Heavenly  Master,  she  pleads 
with  downcast  head 
And    tear-dimmed    eyes    the  soldier's 
sight  to  spare. 

She  placed  her  hand  upon  his  brow,  and 
watched  with  bated  breath 
His  painful   breathing;  then  this  holy 
nun 

Knew  ere  another  day  would  dawn  his 
eyes  would  close  in  death, 
For  him  the  sands  of  life  had  nearly  run. 

He  spoke — his  mind   it  wandered  to  his 
home  near  Galteenmore; 
He  murmured,  "Mother,  dear,  I'm  com- 
ing home." 
He  speaks  of  her,  his  colleen,  and  his  boy- 
hood friends  of  yore, 
And  his  little  Irish  cabin  o'er  the  foam. 

And  sadly  she  listened  as  his  voice  grew 
faint  and  weak; 
Then    she    whispered:    "Matty  Ryan, 
come,  child,  and  pray. 
'Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven,'  "  and 
in  accents  low  and  meek, 
As  in  his  childhood  days  she  heard  him 
pray. 

The  dawn  of  reason  came  again  to  ease 
that  fevered  brain, 
And  suddenly  he  asked,  "Nurse,  where 
am  I? 

You   seem   to  soothe   my  suffering,  and 
now  I  feel  no  pain; 
Tell    me  your   name,   good   Angel,  ere 
I  die." 

"Matty,  I  am  Sheila,  a  Sister  of  Mercy 
now. 

Sheila  O'Brien,  Matt,  taught  you  how 
to  pray 

In  that  little  hillside  schoolhouse,  before 
I  took  the  vow 
To  share  with  Him  His  sufferings  and 
obey." 

"Sheila,  Sister  of  Mercy,  the  pain  has  left 
my  eyes, 

I  see  that  little  schoolhouse  far  away, 
I   hear  the  Church  bells  ringing  beneath 
those  Irish  skies, 
As  I  heard  them  long  ago  on  Xmas  Day. 
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"Come  nearer,  Sister,  nearer.  Thank  God, 
your  face  I  see. 
I'm  dying,  Sister  Sheila,  and  I  know 
That  you  will  write  and  tell  them  that 
my  soul  from  guilt  was  free; 
That  1  kept  your  lesson  taught  me  years 
ago. 

"And  tell  my  little  colleen  that  fortune 
did  not  shine 
In  those  Canadian  backwoods  far  away. 
And  send  to  her  a  lock  of  hair  from  her 
wild  boy,  Matty  Ryan, 
A  token  of  my  love  for  her  for  aye. 

"Now,  Sister,  I  will  say  that  prayer  you 
taught  me  years  ago." 
With  tear-dimmed  eyes  she  knelt  beside 
the  bed. 

"Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven,  Angel 
to  Him  I  go." 
She  raised   her  eyes — his  soul  to  Him 
had  fled. 

— John  Meagher. 


"  OUR  FATHER  KNOWS." 

He  was  shot  in  the  head  at  daybreak, 
And  died  with  the  sunset's  glow. 

We  didn't  know  much  about  him, 
For  there  wasn't  much  to  know. 

He  was  just  fresh  from  Britain, 

And  didn't  know  quite  the  risk; 

But  we've  got  his  name  and  number 

From  his  identification  disc. 

He  was  only  a  bit  of  a  youngster, 
And  yet  he'd  the  heart  of  a  man; 

There  was  not  a  word  or  a  murmur 
While  his  life-sands  slowly  ran. 

We  dug  his  grave  in  the  twilight, 
While  his  mates  were  standing  to; 

But  when  it  came  to  the  services 
We  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

So:  "Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven" — 
For  we  all  know  how  that  goes; 

And  tho'  'twas  our  only  prayer, 
I    reckon  our  Father  knows. 


FAREWELL. 

Mother,  with  unbowed  head 
Hear  thou  across  the  sea 
The  farewell  of  the  dead, 
The  dead  who  died  for  thee, 
Greet  them  again  with  tender  words  and 
grave, 

For,  saving  thee,  themselves  they  could 
not  save. 

To  keep  the  house  unharmed 
Their  fathers  built  so  fair, 
Deeming  endurance  armed 
Better  than  brute  despair, 
They  found  the  secret  of  the  word  that 
saith, 

"Service    is    sweet,    for    all    true    life  Is 
death." 

So  greet  thou  well  thy  dead 

Across  the  homeless  sea, 
And  be  thou  comforted 

Because  they  died  for  thee. 
Far  off  they  served,  but  now  their  deed 
is  done: 

For  evermore  their  life  and  thine  are  one. 

— Henry  Newbolt. 


PASSING  BY. 

(From  the  London  Star.) 

A  friend  of  the  author  has  sent  us  this 
fine  poem.  He  tells  us  that  Bombardier 
Bumpas  is  a  member  of  the  Australian 
Contingent,  who  was  wounded  in  Galli- 
poli,  and  after  returning  to  the  front  was 
invalided  back  to  hospital  in  Cairo,  where 
he  now  lies. 

Yes,  I  went  an'  joined  the  army  an'  I  done 

my  little  bit, 
That's  the  bloke  what  put  my  pot  on. 

Yes;  I  keeps  him  in  my  kit. 
Ho!  'e  ain't  a  proper  soft  nose,  just  the 

end  off  on  the  sly; 
'E's  the  only  one  what  got  me,  but  I've 

'eard  'em  passing  by, 
God  Almighty!     Yes,   I've  'eard  a-many 

of  'em  passing  by. 
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Passing   by!     Passing   by!     Wiv  a  little 

whistlin'  sigh, 
"Nearly  got  you  that  time,  Sonny,  just 

a  little  bit  too  high." 
Or  a  "crack"  like  "Jack,  look  out  there! 

Keep  yer  'ead  down,  mind  yer  eye!" 
But  they're  gone  an'  far  behind  yer  'fore 

you'll   'ear  'em  passing  by. 
Yes,  I  lay  from  Toosday  mornin'  till  the 

Wensday  afternoon, 
'En  the  Black  Watch  took  their  trenches 

'en  it  woke  me  from  a  swoon. 
I   was  flamin'  nearly  mad  wi'  thirst  'en 

pain  'en  fit  to  cry, 
But  I  cheered  'em  as  they  trampled  on 

me  carcus,  passing  by, 
God  A'mighty!    Yes,  I  cheered  'em  as  I 

'eard  'em  passing  by. 
Passing  by!    Passing  by!   Trippin',  fallin,' 

gettin'  nigh, 
Gettin'  nearer  to  the  trenches  'en  you'd 

'ear  a  Tommy  cry: 
"Don't  forget  the   Belgian   wimmin,  nor 

the  little  bairns  forbye!" 
God;  I  wouldn't  be  a  German  when  them 

men  was  passing  by. 
Then  they  gathered  us  together  an'  they 

sorted  out  the  worst — 
What  they  called  the  "stretcher  cases" — 

an'  they  tended  to  us  first. 
They  was  overworked   and  crowded,  'en 

the  Doc'  'ud  give  a  sigh, 
"Hopeless,   that   case — That   one    also" — 

speakin'  softly,  passing  by. 
God!  they  watched  'im,  silent,  suff'rin', 
Watchin'  Hope  a-passing  by. 

Passing  by!    Passing  by!    Curt  command 

an'  stifled  sigh. 
For  it  ain't  no  place  for  drama,  an'  a 

man  has  got  ter  die; 
TEn  I  thought  I   'eard  a  whimper  an'  a 

little  soft  reply — 
"Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man" — 

some  one  speakin'  passing  by. 

So  they  ships  me  off  to  "Blighty,"  an' 

they  sticks  me  in  a  ward. 
I   was  short  a  leg  an'  peeper,  but  they 

treats  me  like  a  lord. 
I'd  alius  bin  a  lonely  bloke,  an'  so  I  used 

ter  lie 

An'  watch  the  fren's  of  other  men  con- 
tinual passing  by. 

Sisters,  children,  wives  an'  muvvers,  ever- 
lastin'  passing  by. 


Passing  by!    Passing  by!   Wiv  a  smile  or 
wiv  a  sigh, 

Wiv  their  cigarettes  an'  matches,  flowers 
or  shirt  or  pipe  or  tie; 

'En  one  'ud  sometimes  stop  an'  speak — 
I  used  ter  wonder  why — 

Cos  I  ain't  no  blame'  Adonis,  not  ter  no- 
tice, passing  by. 

I'm  thinkin'   if  the  angels'  ave  a  Union 
Jack  around, 

An'  sticks  it  somewhere  prominent  when 
Gabriel  starts  to  sound, 

The  people  round  the  flag  will  be  'most 
half  the  hosts  on  high — 

The  men  who've  passed,  or  waits  to  pass, 
or  now  are  passing  by, 

Big  'earted  men  an'  wimmen,  white  an' 
black,  a-passing  by! 

Passing   by!     Passing   by!    Just  to  keep 
that  flag  on  high, 

An'  all  that  flag  'as  stood  for  in  the  days 
that's  now  gone  by! 

An'  when  they  pass  before,  'I  sure  'E'll 
listen  to  their  cry, 

An'  'E'll  treat  'em  very  gentle,  an'  for- 
give 'em,  passing  by! 

— Bombardier  R.  Bumpas. 

THE  LADS  WE  LOVED. 

With  lightsome  hearts  they  went  to  war, 

For  justice  and  for  right, 
In  thousands  strong  they  marched  away, 

The  German   Huns  to  smite. 
They  rallied  to  their  country's  call, — 

Left  wives  and  children  wee, 
To  crush  the  dastard  foe  or  die 

In   the  fight  for  Liberty. 
Gladly  they  drew  the  shining  blade, — 

'Mid  the  bloody  battle  fell; 
'Neath  alien  clay  they  slumber  now, — 

The  lads  we  loved  so  well. 
On  shell-torn  field  in  valley  bare, — 

In  lonely  graves  they  rest; 
The  winter  leaves  around  them  lie, 

Rude  crosses  on  their  breast. 
They  yielded   up  their  fair  young  lives 

At  sacred  duty's  call; 
For  the  dear  old  Motherland  they  died, 

Leal-hearted  heroes  all. 
Bless,  Lord,  we  pray  the  friendless  ones 

That  now  in  sorrow  mourn. 
And  sooth  the  stricken  hearts  that  yearn 

For  the  lads  who'll  ne'er  return. 

— W.  Noon. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 
To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low! 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp — 

The  wounded  from  the  battle  plain, 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 
The  cheerless  corridors, 
The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo!  in  that  house  of  misery 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 

And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened,  and  then  closed  suddenly, 
The  vision  came  and  went: 
The  light  shone,  and  was  spent. 

On  Britain's  annals  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 
That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 
A  noble  type  of  good, 
Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear, 
The  symbols  that  of  yore 
Saint  Filomena  bore. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


TILL  THE  BOYS  COME  HOME 
KEEP  THE  HOME  FIRES 
BURNING. 

They  were  summoned  from  the  hillside, 

They  were  called   in  from  the  glen, 
And  the  country  found  them  ready 

At  the  stirring  call  for  men. 
Let  no  tears  add  to  their  hardship, 

As  the  soldiers  pass  along, 
And  although  your  heart  is  breaking, 

Make  it  sing  this  cheery  song, 
Refrain. 
Keep  the  home-fires  burning 
While  your   hearts   are  yearning, 
Though  your  lads  are  far  away 
They  dream  of  home; 
There's  a  silver  lining 
Through   the  dark  cloud  shining, 
Turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out, 
Till  the  boys  come  home. 

Refrain. 

Over  seas  there  came  a  pleading, 

"Help  a  nation  in  distress!" 
And  we  gave  our  glorious  laddies; 

Honor  bade  us  do  no  less. 
For  no  gallant  son  of  Britain 

To  a  foreign  yoke  shall  bend, 
And  no  Britisher  is  silent 

To  the  sacred  call  of  friend. 

Refrain. 

— Lena  Guilbert  FordL 

OUR  LITTLE  DUG-OUT  IN 
THE  TRENCHES. 

We've  a  little  dug-out  in  the  trenches — 

As  cosy  as  cosy  can  be; 
I'm  sorry  to  say  you're  too  far  away 

Or  we  would  invite  you  to  tea. 

We  can't  use  our  fine  china  tea  cups, 
Our  silver  is  all  packed  away 

And  labelled  right  on  through  to  Berlin, 
For  long  here  we  don't  mean  to  stay. 

But  nobody  thinks  in  a  dug-out 
Of  knife,  fork,  or  napkin  or  plate; 

That  was  no  drawback  to  our  party 
Just  here  you'll  allow  me  to  state. 

The  boiled  ham  we  thought  was  deliicous, 
The  butter,  oat  cakes  and  the  rest, 

But  the  scones  baked  at  home  by  mother 
Of  all  the  good  things  were  the  best. 
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If  you  ever  come   into  French-town 
Just  look  out  for  Sauchiehall  Street, 

You'll  find  neither  tram-car  nor  taxi — 
We  prefer  to  walk  on  our  feet. 

We  don't  walk  about  in  the  sunshine, 
We  do  all  our  prowling  at  night; 

We  are  happy  as  kings  in  our  dug-out — 
At  any  time  ready  to  fight. 

So,  though  you  can't  come  to  our  party, 
There's  one  we  can  do  at  least — 

To  say  we  shall  ever  be  grateful 
To  you  for  providing  the  feast. 

— A.  Matheson  Garrick. 

LETTERS. 

You  can  take  a  silver  trumpet 
And  sound  the  dread  "Alarm." 
T.  A.  will  spring  to  action 
With  his  rifle  'neath  his  arm; 
But  if  you  want  to  see  him  jump 
Or  run  like  a  streak  of  hail, 
Just  take  the  same  old  bugle 
And  sound  the  call  for  "Mail." 

No  one  who  ain't  been  there  himself 

Can  tell  just  what  it  means 

To  have  a  live  epistle 

From  your  home  tucked  in  your  jeans. 

A  dripping  sweet  John  Collins 

To  a  thirst  you  wouldn't  sell, 

Ain't  in  it  with  the  starving  heart 

That  gets  a  word  from  Nell. 

Or  if  the  maiden's  name  is  Kate, 

Or  Jean,  or  Marguerite, 

A  scented  word  of  love-kin  makes 

A  week's  dull  drudgery  sweet. 

Why,  any  mother's  soldier  son 

Who  hears  that  bugle  cry 

Just  stops  his  heart  and  holds  his  breath 

For  fear  he'll  be  passed  by. 

HELP  THE  BLIND  SOLDIER. 

We  that  look  on,  with  God's  goodwill, 

Have  one  plain  duty  to  fulfil: 
To  drive — by  all  fair  means — afar 
This  hideous  Juggernaut  of  War, 

And  teach  the  Future  not  to  kill. 

But  there's  a  plainer  duty  still: 
We  need  to  meet  the  instant  ill, 

To  heal  the  wound,  to  hide  the  scar— • 
We  that  look  on! 


What  clearer  task  for  brain  and  quill 
Than  aiding  eyes  no  light  can  thrill, 
No  sight  of  all  good  things  that  are, 
No  morning  sky,  no  evening  star — 
Shall   we  not  help  with   all   our  skill, 
We  that  look  on? 

— Austin  Dobson. 

THE  BLIND  WARRIOR. 

"What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them 
overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all   Europe  rings  from  side  to 
side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the 

world's  vain  mask 
Content  though    blind,   had    I    no  better 

guide."  — Milton. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  as  if  they  heard  under  the  grass, 
The  dead  men  of  the  Marne,  and  their 
thin  voice 

Used  those  young   lips  to  sing   it  from 

their  graves, 
The  song  that  sang  a  nation  into  arms. 
And  far  away  on  the  listening  ear  in  the 

silence 

Like  remote  thunder  throb  the  guns  of 
France.  — Laurence  Binyon. 

BECAUSE  WE  LOVED  YOU. 

Because  we  loved  you!  That's  the  thought 
that  beats 

Across  our  hearts,  when  through  the  city's 
streets 

The  call  runs  clamorous,  for  men,  more 
men, 

To  guard  our  Empire's  honor  now  as  then. 

Not  quite  the  same  our  world  without  you 
here ; 

The  months  of  waiting  hold  a  cruel  fear, 
And  well  we  know  the  torment  of  our 
pain 

Lies   in   the   wonder  —  "Will   he  come 
again?" 

Yet  when  we  see  some  other  woman  stand 
Her  man  beside  her,  hand  close  held  in 
hand ; 

Our  hearts  leap  up  to  sudden  proud  con- 
tent— 

Because  we  loved  you  we  are  glad  you 
went! 
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THE  MAN  WHO  KEEPS  HIS 
HEAD. 

There's   a   man   who  fights  for  Britain, 

and  he'll  keep  her  still  atop, 
He  will  guard  her  from  dishonor  in  the 

market  and  the  shop, 
He  will  save  her  homes  from  terror  on 

the  fields  of  Daily  Bread, 
He's  the   man   who   sticks   to  business, 

he's  the  man  who  keeps  his  head. 

1_et  the  foe  who  strikes  at  Britain  hear 

her  wheels  of  commerce  turn, 
1_et  the  ships  that  war  with  Britain  see 

her  factory  furnace  burn; 
For  the  foe  most  fears  the  cannon,  and 

his  heart  most  quails  with  dread, 
When   behind   the   man    in   khaki    is  the 

man  who  keeps  his  head. 

Brand  him  traitor  and  assassin  who  with 

miser's  coward  mood 
Has  his  gold  locked  up  in  secret  and  his 

larders  stored  with  food, 
Who   has   cast   adrift   his   workers,  who 

lies  sweating  in  his  bed, 
And  who  snarls  to  hear  the  laughter  of 

the  man  who  keeps  his  head. 

Let  the  poor  man  teach  the  rich  man  for 

the  poor  man's  constant  strife 
Is  from  day  to  day  to  seek  work,  day  by 

day  to  war  with  life, 
And  the  poor  man's  home  hangs  ever  by 

a  frail  and  brittle  thread, 
And  the  poor  man's  often  hungry,  but  the 

poor  man  keeps  his  head. 

When  the  ships  come  back  from  slaughter 

and  the  troops  march  home  from  war. 
When  the  havoc  strewn  behind  us  threats 

the  the  road  that  lies  before, 
Every    hero    shall    be    welcomed,  every 

orphan  shall  be  fed, 
By  the  man  who  stuck  to  business,  by 

the  man  who  kept  his  head. 

— Harold  Begbie. 


PROSPICE. 


The  ancient  and  the  lovely  land 

Is  sown  with  death;  across  the  plain 
Ungarnered  now  the  orchards  stand, 

The  Maxim  nestles  in  the  grain, 
The  shrapnel  spreads  a  stnging  flail 

Where  pallid  nuns  the  cloister  trod, 
The  air-shir)  s.oills  her  leaden  hail; 

But— after  all   the   battles— God. 


Athwart  the  vineyard's  ordered  banks, 

Silent  the  red-rent  forms  recline, 
And  from  their  stark  and  speechless  ranks 

There  flows  a  richer,  ruddier  wine; 
While  down  the  lane  and  through  the  wall 

The  victors  writhe  upon  the  sod, 
Nor  heed  the  onward   bugle  call; 

But — after  all   the   bugles — God. 

By  night  the  blazing  cities  flare 

Like  mushroom  torches  in  the  sky; 
The  rocking  ramparts  tremble  ere 

The  sullen  cannon  boom  reply, 
And  shattered   is  the  temple-spire, 

The  vestment  trampled  on  the  clod, 
And  every  altar  black  with  fire; 

But— after   all    the   altars— God. 

And  all  the  prizes  we  have  won 

Are  buried   in  a  deadly  dust; 
The  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon 

Beneath  the  stricken  earth  are  thrust; 
Again  the  Savage  greets  the  sun, 

Again   his  feet,  with  fury  shod, 
Acrosc  a  world   in  anguish  run; 

But — after   all   the   anguish — God. 

The  grim  campaign,  the  gun,  the  sword, 

The  quick  volcano  from  the  sea, 
The  honor  that  reveres  the  word, 

The  sacrifice,  the  agony — 
These   be  our  heritage  and  pride, 

Till  the  last  despot  kiss  the  rod, 
And,    with    man's   freedom  purified 

We  mark — behind  our  triumph — God. 

—Alan  Sullivan. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  WOLF. 

Though  wisdom  is  by  all  desired, 

'Tis  rarely  common  sense  enables 
Mankind  to  act  on  hints  acquired 

From   Aesop's  Fables. 

But  wolves  are  wolves,  and   lambs  are 
lambs, 

And  though  a  wolf  may  don  disguises. 
When   once  he's  known  that  knowledge 
damns 

His  enterprises. 

We  know  this  wolf  of  Prussian  breed 

Who,  in  the  snowiest  of  fleeces, 
Once  played  the  lamb,  and  used  to  plead 
His  cause  was  Peace's. 
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We  know  that  suddenly  he  cast 

His  sheepskin  off  with  howling  savage, 
And    leapt — a   wolf,   revealed   at   last — 
To  rend  and  ravage. 

And   now  once  more  with   clumsy  craft 

He  tries  the  gentle  lamb  assumption, 
As  though  his  former  dupes  were  daft 

Or  void   of  gumption. 

But  vainly  now  he  wears  that  skin 
And    seeks    that    door    with  purpose 
shady, 

The  wolf  will  not  be  taken  in — 

Nor  will   the  lady. 

She  signifies  her  lack  of  haste 

To  end  the  strife,  since  he  began  it, 
By  giving   him   another  taste 

Of  British  granite. 

He  knows  there's  plenty  more  behind, 
These  blocks  of  granite  sore  surprise 
him, 

She  means  to  do  what  she  designed, 
And  pulverise  him. 

■ — Democritus. 


THE  KAISER  THE  MODERN 
CAIN. 

The  Kaiser,  the  modern  Cain, 
By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 
And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 
I  call  upon  thee!  and  compel 
Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell. 

— Lord.  Byron. 

FRINGFORD  BROOK. 

The  willows  stand  by  Fringford  brook 

From  Fringford  up  to  Hethe, 
Sun  on  their  cloudy  silver  heads 

And  shadow  underneath. 

They  ripple  to  the  silent  airs 

That  stir  the  lazy  day, 
Now  whitened  by  their  passing  hands, 

Now  turned  again  to  grey. 

The  slim  march-thistle's  purple  plume 
Droops  tasselled  on  the  stem, 

The  golden  hawkweeds  pierce  like  flame 
The  grass  that  harbors  them. 


And  drowning  tresses  of  the  weeds 
Trail  where  the  stream  is  slow,  . 

The  vapored  mauves  of  water-mint 
Melt  in  the  pools  below; 

And  lights  of  soft  September  shed 
On  earth  her  slumberous  look, 

The  heartbreak  of  an  anguished  world 
Throbs  not  by  Fringford  brook. 

All  peace  is  here.    Beyond  our  range, 

Yet  'neath  the  self-same  sky, 
The  boys  that  knew  these  fields  of  home 

By  Flemish  willows  lie. 

They  waded  in  the  sun-shot  flow, 

They  loitered  in  the  shade, 
Who  trod  the  heavy  road  of  death 

Jesting  and  unafraid; 

Peace!    What  of  peace?    This  glimpse  of 
peace 

Lies  at  the  heart  of  pain, 
For  respite,  ere  the  spirit's  load 
We  stoop  to  lift  again. 

O  load  of  grief,  of  faith,  of  wrath, 

Of  patient,  quenchless  will, 
Till  God  shall  ease  us  of  your  weight 

We'll  bear  you  higher  still! 

O  ghosts  that  walk  by  Fringford  brook, 
'Tis  more  than  peace  you  give, 

For  you,  who  know  so  well  to  die, 
Shall  teach  us  how  to  live! 

— Violet  Jacob. 

NEW  YEAR,  1916. 

These  New  Year  verses  have  been 
specially  written  for  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
by  Lieutenant  Herbert  Asquith,  second 
son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  our  younger  poets. 

The  Old  Year  goes  with  all  its  vanished 
flow'rs; 

Across  the  fields  we  hear  the  distant 
bells; 

To  other  music  fade  the  dying  hours, 
Leaving  a  heritage  of  long  farewells. 

What  world  is  this,  to  which  the  New 
Year  comes? 

A  world  by  God  forgotten,  lost  to  Man? 
A  weary  battlefield  of  broken  homes, 

A  red  monotony  without  a  plan? 
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No!    Love  and  Laughter  live;  and  Chiv- 
aJry 

Still  holds  the  seas  from  sunset  to  the 
dawn ; 

The  sacred  wells  of  Honor  are  not  dry, 
And  still  for  her  the  brightest  blades 
are  drawn! 

The  young  Crusaders  go  to  battle  singing, 
And  we,  who  listen  to  that  song,  may 
know, 

Again  the  bells  of  Freedom  will  be  ring- 
ing, 

As   they  were   rung   a   hundred  years 
ago. 

— Herbert  Asquith. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT 
BRIGADE. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"Forward  the  Light  Brigade! 
"Charge  for  the   guns!"   he  said: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Forward  the  Light  Brigade! 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd: 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die, 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  they  turn'd  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder'd: 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 


Cossack  and  Russian 

Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not — 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death 

Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

O  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred! 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

THE  BRAVE  AT  HOME. 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  teardrop  hangs  and  trembles, 
Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory! 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle, 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

War  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle! 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then   breathes  a  few  brave  words  and 

brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  freedom's  field  of  honor! 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
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HOW  DID  YOU  DIE  ? 

Did  you  tackle  the  trouble  that  came  your 
way 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful? 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
O,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it, 
And  it  isn't  the  fact  that  your'e  hurt  that 
counts, 

But  only  how  did  you  take  it? 

You   are  beaten  to  earth?      Well,  well, 
what's  that? 
Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 
It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat, 

But  to  lie  there — that's  disgrace. 
The  harder  you're  thrown,  why,  the  higher 
you  bounce; 
Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye! 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that 
counts; 

It's  how  did  you  fight — and  why? 

And  though  you   be  done  to  the  death, 

what  then? 
If  you  battled  the  best  you  could, 
If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of 

men, 

Why,  the  Critic  will  call  it  good. 
Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with 
a  pounce, 
And  whether  he's  slow  or  spry, 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that 
counts, 
But  only  how  did  you  die? 

— Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 

"  THE  DAY."  . 

You  boasted  "the  Day,"  and  you  toasted 
"the  Day," 
And  now  "the  Day"  has  come. 
Blasphemer,  braggart  and  coward  all, 
Little  you  reck  of  the  numbing  ball, 
The  blasting  shell,  or  the  "white  arm's" 
fall, 

As  they  speed  poor  humans  home. 

You  spied  for  "the  Day,"  you  lied  for  "the 
Day," 

And  woke  "the  Day's"  red  spleen. 
Monster,  who  asked  God's  aid  Divine, 
Then  strewed  His  seas  with  the  ghastly 
mine; 

Not  all  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
Can  wash  they  foul  nands  clean. 


You  dreamed  for  "the  Day,"  you  schemed 
for  "the  Day^'; 
Watch  how  "the  Day"  will  go. 
Slayer  of  age  and  youth  and  prime 
(Defenceless  slain  for  never  a  crime), 
Thou   art  steeped   in  blood  as  a  hog  in 
slime, 

False  friend  and  cowardly  foe. 

You  have  sown  for  "the  Day,"  you  have 

grown  for  "the  Day"; 
Yours  is  the  harvest  red. 
Can  you  hear  the  groans  and  the  awful 

cries? 

Can  you  see  the  heap  of  slain  that  lies, 
And  sightless  turned  to  the  flame-lit  skies 
The  glassy  eyes  of  the  dead? 

You   have  wronged  for  "the   Day,"  you 
have  longed  for  "the  Day" 
That  lit  the  awful  flame. 
'Tis  nothing  to  you  that  hill  and  plain 
Yield  sheaves  of  dead  men  amid  the  grain; 
That  widows  mourn  for  their  loved  ones 
slain, 

That  mothers  curse  thy  name. 

But  after  "the  Day"  there's  a  price  to  pay 

For  the  sleepers  under  the  sod, 
And  He  you  have  mocked  for  many  a  day — 
Listen,  and  hear  what  He  has  to  say: 
"VENGEANCE    IS    MINE,    I    WILL  RE- 
PAY." 

What  can  you  say  to  God? 

— Henry  Chappell. 

THE  WESTERN  LINE. 

FLANDERS,  1915. 
Thor  draws  a  chord  invisible 

Across  the  shaking  sky: 
I  hear  the  tearing  of  the  shell, 

The  bullets  sing  and  cry, 
As,  charging  through  the  flames  of  hell, 

The  batteries  go  by. 

The  gunners  laugh  about  the  task 

That  man  to  man  has  given: 
Like  Titans,  now  the  guns  unmask 

And  fire  the  veils  of  heaven. 
Above  the  clouds  what  lights  are  gleam- 
ing? 

God's  batteries  are  those, 
Or  souls  of  soldiers  homeward  streaming 

To  banquet  with  their  foes? 
The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow, 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go. 
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Beyond  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 

Beyond  the  flaming  line, 
Far  from  this  sky  of  ^echoing  bronze, 

The   British  valleys  shine, 
The  gardens  moated  in  the  wolds 

By  wind  and  water  kissed, 
And  dainty  girls  that  Britain  folds 

In  sunshine  and  in  mist. 
The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow, 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

The  fighting  men  go  charging  past, 

With  the  battle  in  their  eyes, 
The  fighting  men  go  reeling  past, 

Like  gods  in  poor  disguise; 
The  glorious  men  whom  none  will  see, 

No  wife  or  mother  more, 
Winged  with  the  wings  of  Victory, 

And  helmeted  by  Thor! 

— Herbert  Asquith. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

By  courtesy  of  Herbert  V.  Harris. 

It  was  "somewhere   in   France,"   in  the 

twilight  dim, 
The  trenches  lay  silent,  stern  and  grim, 
For  peace  had  followed  a  bloody  day 
And  the  enemy  rested  across  the  way. 
From  a  trench  on  the  left  there  arose  a 

song 

That  gathered   in   strength   as   it  passed 
along. 

Through  the  night  air  the  voices  rang 
And  this  was  the  song  that  the  English 
sang: — 

RULE  BRITANNIA. 

A  moment  of  silence  and  once  again 
The  still  air  carried  another  refrain. 
A  love  song  now,  from  a  trench  on  the 
right 

And,   although   the  singers  were  out  of 
sight, 

'Twas  not  hard  to  guess  that  from  Scotia 

they  came, 
Though  they  sang  not  of  glory  nor  deeds 

of  fame; 

But  with   words  of  pathos  the  still  air 

rang, 

And  this  was  the  song  that  the  Scotch- 
men sang: — 

ANNIE  LAURIE. 


The  old  song  ended,  there  arose  on  the 
night 

A  boyish  voice  so  clear  and  so  bright 
That  his  comrades  listened  while  he  sang, 
And  then  the  whole  line  with  the  chorus 

rang. 

These  were  the  rebels  (?)  whom  Kaiser 
Bill 

Had  counted  upon  to  do  his  will, 
But  they're  Britons  all,  and  the  Teuton 
fang 

Felt  the  knife  go  in  when  the  Irish  sang 
TIPPERARY. 

And   now   down   the   line  floats  another 

song 

Sung  by  voices  both  lusty  and  strong. 
To  many  the  words  and  the  tune  are  new; 
But  they  know  that  the  singers  are  brave 
and  true, 

For  they  are  their  brothers  from  far  away, 
Ready,  as  they  were,  to  meet  "The  Day." 
And  a  hearty  cheer  through  the  night  air 
rang 

To  welcome  the  song  the  Canadians  sang. 
OH,  CANADA. 

Again  from  a  trench  on  the  left  comes  a 
sound, 

Causes  men's  eyes  to  glisten,  their  pulses 
to  bound. 

'Tis  the  tune  that  the   Britisher  learns 

from  his  birth, 
And   which,   like   his  flag,   encircles  the 

earth. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Empire  that  reaches 

the  foe; 

The  voice  of  the  bull-dogs,  who  never  let 

go. 

And  hate  flamed  high  in  the  Teuton  gang, 
For   this   was  the   song   that  the  Army 

sang:— 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

But  far  up  the   line,   keeping  watch  on 
the  foe, 

Were  Great  Britain's  allies,  for  weal  or 
for  woe. 

Now,  like  far  distant  thunder,  came  roll- 
ing along 

To  the  listening  ears  of  that  khaki  clad 
throng, 

That  grandest  of  tunes  to  the  brave  and 

the  free; 

The  tune  that  first  heralded  true  liberty. 
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While  the   words   were,   to   them,    fn  a 

foreign  tongue, 
They  knew  that  by  Frenchmen  was  then 

being  sung, 

THE  MARSEILLAISE. 

But  thousands  of  miles  from  the  roar  of 
the  guns 

Is  another  great  army  of  freedom's  brave 
sons, 

Who  were  living  in  peace  till  a  sub- 
marine's crew 

Waged  war  on  their  women,  killed  their 
little  ones  too. 

Then  with  thunderous  voice  their  protest 
they  hurled, 

And  the  warning  was  heeded,  the  black 
flag  was  furled, 

For  they  won't  stand  oppression  from  Em- 
peror or  King, 

And  this  is  the  song  the  Americans  sing: 
THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 
(Copyright  1915  by  Herbert  V.  Harris.) 

MAURUPT. 

In  the  seven  times  taken  and  retaken 
town 

Peace!      The  mind   stops:   sense  argues 

against  sense. 
The  August  sun  is  ghostly  in  the  street 
As  if  the  silence  of  a  thousand  years 
Were  its  familiar.    All  is  as  it  was 
At  the    instant   of   the   shattering:  flat- 
thrown  walls; 
Dislocated  rafters;  lintels  hurled  awry 
And  toppling  over:  what  were  windows, 
merely 

Gapings  on  mounds  of  shapelessness  and 
dust; 

Charred    posts   caught    in    a    bramble  of 

twisted  iron; 
Wires  sagging  ravelled  across  the  street; 

the  black 

Skeleton  of  a  vine  wrenched  from  the  old 
house 

It  clung  to;  a  limp  bell-pull;  here  and 
there 

Little  printed  papers  pasted  on  the  wall. 
It  is  like  a  madness  crumpled  up  in  stone, 
Laughterless,     tearless,     meaningless;  a 
frenzy 

Stilled,  like  at  ebb  the  shingle  of  sea-caves 
Where    that    imagined    weight    of  water 
swung 


Its  senseless  crash  with  pebbles  in  myr- 
iads churned 

By  the  random  seethe.  But  here  was 
flesh  and  blood! 

Seeing  eyes,  feeling  nerves;  memoried 
minds 

With  the  habit  of  the  picture  of  these 
fields 

And  the  white  roads  crossing  the  broad 

green  plain. 
All  vanished!    One  could  fancy  the  very 

fields 

Were  memory's  projection,  phantoms.  All 
Silent;    The  stone  is  hot  to  the  touching 
hand. 

Footsteps  come  strange  to  the  sense.  In 

the  sloped  churchyard, 
Where  the  tower  shows  the  blue  through 

its  great  rents, 
Shadows  fall  over  pitiful  wrecked  graves, 
And  on  the  gravel  a  bare-headed  boy, 
Hands  in  his  pockets,  with  brown  absent 

eyes, 

Whistle  the  Marseillaise. — "To  arms,  To 
arms!" 

There  is  no  other  sound  in  the  bright  air. 

—From  "The  Nation." 

SONG  IN  A  DARK  HOUR. 

They  win  who  stay  the  longest, 

They  conquer  who  endure, 
That  nation  is  the  strongest 

Whose  myriad  soul  is  sure; 
So  flames  Jehovah's  writing 

On  this  unbroken  wall 
Where  we  young  chaps  stand  fighting, 

Pitch  darkness  over  all. 

Hours  darker  still  shall  find  us 

Face  steadfast  to  the  foe. 
Death  and  defeat  but  bind  us 

To  strike  the  master  blow; 
Ever  fights  well  the  Briton, 

But  better,  best  of  all, 
As  History  has  written, 

With  back  against  the  wall. 
Away  with  doubt,  misgiving, 

Distrust,  and  gloomy  dread, 
The  valor  of  our  living 

Makes  answer  for  our  dead; 
They  took  the  foeman's  smiting, 

We  see  the  foeman  fall; 
And  still  flames  that  red  writing 

On  our  unbroken  wall. 
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Let  Panic,  devil-dowered, 

With  Schism  scheme  and  plan, 
In  darkness  plots  the  coward, 

But  fights  the  valiant  man; 
And  all  the  wrongs  we're  righting 

Shall  feel  our  vengeance  fall. 
Thrice  harder  now  we're  fighting 

With  back  against  the  wall. 

Good  lads  and  stout  as  ever 
Were  bred  in  British  Isles 
Are  raised  this  day,  and  never 

Shall  yield  to  pagan  wiles; 
Unmoved  they  hear  the  clamor 

Of  souls  that  sneak  and  crawl, 
Biding  their  hour  to  hammer 

The  foeman  from  the  wall. 

Courage!    They  cannot  break  us, 

Bulgar  and  Turk  and  Hun; 
What,  shall  these  lepers  make  us 

Turn  on  our  past  and  run? 
Run?    They  shall  flee  like  cattle, 

Scatter  and  reel  and  fall, 
When  we  rush  out  to  battle 

From   our    unbroken  wall. 

— Harold  Begbie. 

WHEN  WORLD  PEACE  IS 
DECLARED. 

When  this  cruel  war  is  over 
And   world-peace   is  declared, 
We'll  count  the  killed  and  crippled 
The  world  might  have  been  spared; 
We'll  count  the  widowed  mothers, 
The  orphans  by  their  side; 
Their  homes  reduced  to  ashpiles, 
Where  loved  ones  fought  and  died. 
We'll  pale  before  the  question: 
"How  the  war  fiend  ever  dared?" 
When  thic  cruel  war  is  over 
And  world-peace  is  declared. 
When  his  savage  war  is  ended 
And  world-peace  is  declared, 

We'll  hate  this  war-mad  Kaiser, 

Who  at  the  nations  glared, 

Who   sapped    the    strength    of  manhood 

To  glut  his  fiendish  greed, 

Who  killed  and  burned  and  shattered 

Without  excuse  or  need. 

We'll  hate  this  callous  Kaiser 

When  his  barbarous  plan  is  bared, 

When  his  savage  war  is  ended 

And  world-peace  is  declared. 


With  the  German  war-beast  shackled 

And  world-wide  peace  declared, 

And  private  homes  for  ever 

From  war's  disaster  spared; 

When  all,  freed  from  the  terror 

Of  a  ruler  war  lust  fed, 

Enjoy  their  rights  in  nations 

By  a  peace  tribunal  led: 

We'll  deplore  the  needless  suffering 

So  many  millions  shared, 

When  the  mad  war-beast  is  vanquished 

And  world-peace   is  declared. 

— Gene  Blakesley. 

BALLAD  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
TONGUE. 

Here  in  thy  gate,  Home  City  of  the  West, 
Enisled  with  beauty  that  the  sea  makes 

strong, 

A   singer,   for   some   summer   hours  thy 
guest, 

Breathes    at    thy    heart    his    love,  his 
thanks,  his  song. 

So  good  to  the  ears  of  the  wind  and  sea 
was  the  speech  which  our  fathers  used 

That  its  notes  with  the  farthest  breeze 
were  mixed,  with  the  uttermost  tide 
were  fused, 

And  better  than  sight  of  Britain's  flag 
from  a  thousand  bastions  flung 

Is  the  sound  in  the  gates  on  her  quay- 
linked  coasts  of  the  conquering  Eng- 
lish tongue. 

For  many  a  year  on  many  a  sea  and  in 
many  an  alien  land, 

Wherever  is  need  of  a  fearless  brain  and 
a  happening  hefty  hand, 

Valley  and  mountain,  prairie  and  plain, 
forest  and  shore  have  rung 

With  the  pluck  which  mounts  in  our  Brit- 
ish blood  and  sings  in  the  English 
tongue. 

The  mother  may  chide  with  the  Daughter 
Lands,  and  the  Daughter  Lands  rebel, 

But  peace  shall  be  made  in  the  golden 
speech  that  Shakespeare  used  as  a 
spell, 

And  the  strife  shall  be  who  can  boldest 
sing  the  song  that  our  race  has  sung 

Since  it  learned  to  quarrel  and  fight  and 
build  and  love  in  the  English  tongue. 
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Surely   it    is   to   this    English    song  that 

India's  morning  breaks, 
Surely   it    is   to   this    English   song  that 

Egypt's  soul  awakes; 
And    these,    with    the    younger  peoples, 

grow  vigorous,  glad  and  young 
As  they  learn  to  speak  with  the  fact  of 

things  in  the  strength  of  the  English 

tongue. 

We  shall  go  down  to  the  great  white  dead, 

down  from  the  light  of  the  sun, 
When  our  wives  have  kissed  us  our  last 

last  goodnight  and  our  work  for  the 

weans  is  done, 
But  for  ever  our  souls  shall  hear  the  song 

of  a  nation  with  fibres  strung 
Who   march   to  the   God   of  the  English 

heart   to    the    hymn    of   the  English 

tongue. 

— Written  and  first  published  in  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia. 

THE  LITTLE  WOMAN  SITTING 
THERE  AT  HOME. 

He  was  lying  in  the  trenches  with  a  bullet 
in  his  breast, 
For  the  enemy  had  struck  him  fair  and 
square. 

He    could    hear   the    monster  forty-twos 
bombarding  in  the  west, 
And    their    hellish    missiles  screaming 
through  the  air. 
He  could  see  the  dead  and  dying,  but  the 
end  he  did  not  fear, 
For    his    battle-weary    mind    began  to 
roam, 

And  he  fancied  in  his  wandering  that  he 
was  drawing  near 
To   the   little   woman   sitting   there  at 
home. 

He    was    clinging    to    the    rigging    of  a 
cruiser  proud  and  trim, 
For  a   submarine  had  truly  found  its 
prey. 

He  was  waiting   for  the  chilling  plungs 
that  meant  sure  death  to  him 
And  an  ever  drifting  grave  beneath  the 
spray. 

He  could  see  his  shipmates  struggling  in 
the  water  in  despair, 
Then   the   darkness   and   the  choking, 
briny  foam, 


But  the  spirit  that  was  leaving  made  a 
swift  and  earnest  prayer 
For  the  little  woman  sitting  there  at 
home. 

Thus  it  is  and  ever  will  be,  just  as  long 
as  men  are  men, 
Who  must  meet  with  sudden  death  in 
peace  or  war. 
When  the  final  hour  approaches  one  will 
never  find  a  pen 
Fast  enough  to  write  a  life's  completed 
score. 

But  a  tender  thought   is   paramount  in 
every  human  male 
Who  lives  beneath  his  Maker's  starry 
dome, 

The  plea  that  in  extremity  to  make  he'll 
never  fail 

For  the  little  woman   sitting  there  at 
home. 

— George  Williard  Bonte. 


TO  A  SOGERS  LOUSE. 

(Written  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders  by 
a  private  of  the  Dandy  Ninth,  the  fol- 
lowing humorous  verses  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the  troops  in 
face  of  the  enemy.) 

Wee  scamperin',  irritatin'  scunner, 
Hoo  dare  ye  worry  me,  I  wunner; 
As  if  I  hadna  lots  ta  dae 
Blockin'  the  road  tae  auld  Calais 
Without  ye. 

Ye  hardly  let  me  hae  a  doze, 
For  ye're  paradin'  richt  across 
Ma  back,  ma  neck,  an'  doon  ma  spine, 
Thinkin',  na  doot,  ye're  dain'  fine, 
Sookin'  ma  bluid. 

When  at  ma  country's  ca'  I  came 
Tae  fecht  for  Beauty,  King  an'  hame, 
I  read  ma  Yellow  Form  twice — 
But  it  said  naught  about  fechtin'  lice,. 
Or  I'd  hae  gibbed. 

When  "Little  Willies"  skif  ma  heid, 
An'  me  about  tae  draw  a  bead, 
I  fain  would  stop  tae  scart  ma  back 
Tae  shift  ye  aff  the  bitten  track 
Afore  I  fire. 
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When  through  the  shirt  of  Sister  Sue 
I  search  maist  carefully  for  you, 
I  smile  to  think  the  busy  wench 
Nair  dreams  her  seams  mak'  sic  a  trench 
Tae  gie  ye  cover. 

What  Labyrinthine  dugouts,  too, 
Ye're  makin'  in  oor  kilts  the  noo! 
Ye're  reinforcements  tak'  the  bun, 
Encouraged  by  the  Flanders  sun, 
Tae  keep  us  lively. 

<3ott  strafe  ye,  little  kittlin'  beast, 
Ye  maybe  think  ye'll  mak'  a  feast 
O'  me;  but  no,  ye'll  get  a  "had" 
When  next  ye  try  to  promenade 
Across  ma  kist. 

The  mixture  in  the  bottle  here 
Is  bound  tae  mak'  ye  disappear, 
Nae  mair  I'll  need  tae  mak'  ye  click; 
Ain  dose,  they  say,  will  dae  the  trick, 
As  shure  as  death. 

WHAT  CAN  A  LITTLE  CHAP 
DO. 

What  can  a  little  chap  do 
For  his  country  and  for  you? 
What  CAN  a  little  chap  do? 

He  can  fight  like  a  Knight 
For  the  Truth  and  the  Right — 

That's  one   good   thing   he   can  do 

He  can  shun  all  that's  mean, 
He  can  keep  himself  clean, 
Both   without   and   within  — 

That's  another  good  thing  he  can  do. 

His  soul  he  can  brace 
Against  everything  base, 
And  the  trace  will  be  seen 
All  his  life  in  his  face — 

That's  a  very  fine  thing  he  can  do. 

He  can  look  to  the  Light, 
He  can   keep  his  thoughts  white, 
He  can  fight  the  great  fight, 
He  can  do  with   his  Might 
What  is  good  in  God's  sight — 

These  are  excellent  things  he  can  do. 

Though  his  years  be  but  few, 
He  can  march  in  the  queue 
Of  the  Good  and  the  Great, 
Who  battled  with  fate 
And  won  through — 

That's   a   wonderful  thing   he  can  do. 


And — in  each  little  thing 

He  can  follow  the  King. 

Yes — in  each  smallest  thing 

He  can  follow  the  King — 

He  can  follow  The  Christ,  The  King. 

— John  Oxenham. 

THE  BOY  SCOUT. 

Once  round  a  tuckshop  window,  hands  In 

his  pockets,  he  hung, 
Or  ran  to  a  row  round  the  corner,  or  ran 

from  the  bell  he  had  rung, 
Or  gaped  at  a  game  of  football,  or  chiv- 
vied a  harmless  cat — 
This  king  in  a  shirt  and  knickers,  with 

his  pole  and  his  cowboy  hat! 
But  a  trumpet  sang  from  the  meadows, 

and  the  city  rang  with  a  shout, 
And  the  boy  leapt  into  his  boyhood  with 

the  magical  name  of  Scout; 
Suddenly  braced  his  body,  suddenly  found 

his  soul, 

And  vaulted  to  Eldorado  at  the  end  of  a 
hefty  pole. 

There  came  to   him   men   of  glory  who 

spoke  of  a  goodly  game, 
Who  told  of  a  life  in  the  open  and  the 

pride  of  a  gallant  fame, 
And  he  gave  them  his  soul  and  body  to 

discipline,  shape,  and  train, 
And  they  taught  him  the  works  of  God 

and  the  use  of  a  Cockney  brain; 
From  end  to  end  of  the  kingdom,  from 

shore  to  shore  of  the  coast, 
Strong    in    their   steadied   thousands  up 

rises  a  martial  host. 
And  the  foe,  when   he  comes,  shall  be 

rattled  and  riven  and  put  to  rout 
By  the  flower  of  tomorrow's  army — the 

lad  who  has  learned  to  scout. 

They  have  taught  him  the  march  and  the 
double  that  conquer  stiffness  and 
stitch, 

To  fend  for  himself  in  rations  and  cook 

a  pot  in  a  ditch, 
To  patch  a  hole  in  his  knickers,  to  nurse 

his  speed  for  a  burst, 
To  like  what  is  good  and  wholesome,  and 

and  to  love  his  country  first. 
Proud  of  his  wind  and  muscle,  proud  of 

his  corps  and  kit, 
He  goes  in  the  pluck  of  a  body  that  Is 

perfectly  strung  and  fit. 
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•  uick  in  the  uptake,  nippy,  and  learned 

in  the  hunter's  lore, 
The    Handy    Man    of   the    ocean    has  a 
brother  at  last  ashore. 

Here's  to  the  youth  of  Britain,  boys  of 

the  young  brigade, 
Who  march  in  their  shirts  and  knickers, 

gallant  and  unafraid, 

•  lory  to  these  young  lions,  whelps  of  the 

ancient  breed, 
Mustering  brisk  and  radiant  in  the  shadow 
of  Britain's  need.  Harold  Begbie. 

THE  COURAGEOUS  GIRL. 

She's  the  best  in  all  creation  is  the  girl 

I've  left  behind, 
And  though  she's  fond  of  saying  what  is 

passing  through  her  mind, 
She  doesn't  shirk  hard  labor  if  it's  work 

that  must  be  done, 
So  she's  keeping  up  the  homestead  while 

I'm  carrying  the  gun. 

She  kissed  me  long  and  sadly  when  I  said 

I'd  have  to  go, 
And,  maybe,  wept  about  it  when  I  wasn't 

there  to  know. 
But  such  things  she  never  mentions,  so. 

they  never  see  the  light, 
For  cheerily  she  tells  me  she  is  glad  I'm 

in  this  fight. 

'Tis  a  fight  for  wife  and  homestead,  for 

the  chance  to  live  and  love, 
O,  lad!  don't  get  downhearted.  There's 

a  God  of  Right  above! 
Thus  I  keep  my  faith  with  conscience  as 

the  flying  bullets  whine, 
And  hope  that  every  fighter  has  a  girl  as 

good  as  mine.  — E.  J.  Davis. 

TO  BELGIUM. 

You  have  taken  up  the  burden,  which  on 
the  back 

Of  Athens  rested  in  the  far-off  time, 
When  first  of  Greece,  and  in  her  own 
sublime 

First  hour  of  greatness,  she  withstood  the 
attack 

Of  Persia;  when  on  her  alone  the  black 
Barbarian  storm-sky  lowered,  when  by 
the  rime 

Of  the  salt  sea,  at  Marathon,  that  worst 
crime 


Was  foiled,  that  dark  cloud  parted  into 
rack. 

You  took  up  Athens'  burden;  and  Athens 
lent 

Willing  her  spirit;  and  still  like  Athens, 
you 

Removed    your    kingdom    through  the 

wintry  sea. 
Britain  this  bitter  while  is  proud  to  be 
Your  Salamis.  For,  great  as  glory  grew 
To  Athens,  yours  will  grow  past  wonder- 

ment-  — G.  C.  Faber. 

BRITAIN'S  SHARE  IN  THE 
WAR. 

Much  is  said  about  our  soldiers, 

Fighting  "somewhere  out  in  France," 
Their  heroic  deeds  of  glory, 

Britain's  freedom   to  enhance. 
In   the   daiy   roll   of  honor 

Some  have  gained  the  great  V.C., 
Others  give  their  lives  unnoticed 

Crushing  Huns'  barbarity. 
Learned   men   are   heard  to  whisper 

England  has  not  done  enough; 
Every  man  must  be  in  khaki 

Or  her  help  is  only  bluff. 
Would  they  then  forget  our  Navy, 

And  the  priceless  way  she  serves? 
Working  on  in  secret  silence 

For  the  victory  she  deserves. 
Ever   watching,    ever  waiting, 

Keeping   foemen   from   our  shores; 
And  that  spectre,  grim  starvation, 

From   our  slum   and   palace  doors. 
Taking  troops,  food  and  munitions 

To  that  Hell  across  the  sea, 
Keeping    bright    the    star    of  commerce, 

But  for  this,  where  should  we  be? 
Thus   our  gallant   British  sailors, 

Will   not  let  our   Empire  fall; 
For  the  "bit"  that  they  are  doing 

Public  praise  is  far  too  small. 
What   is   worse  than   silent  waiting 

For  the  foe  who  will  not  fight? 
What  to  nerves  and  brain  more  wearing 

Than  the  watch  at  sea,  by  night? 
Let   it   not   be   said   that  England 

Has  not  given  all  she  can  spare; 
With  her  Army  and  her  Navy 

Britain  does  the  "lion's"  share. 

— May  K.  Wallace. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  BERLIN. 

On  the  road  in  stricken  Flanders 

There's  a  place  that's  vacant  still; 
There's  a  rifle  lying  silent, 

There's  a  uniform  to  fill. 
Those  at  home  will  hate  to  lose  you, 

But  the  march  will  soon  begin — 
On  the  roads  through  stricken  Belgium, 

With  the  Allies  to  Berlin. 

In  your  home  securely  resting 

Are  you   there   content  to  stay, 
While  the  others  guard  your  honor, 

While  the  Germans  toast  "The  Day?" 
For  your  king  and  country  need  you, 

And  we  want  to  count  you  in — 
On  the  roads  through  stricken  Belgium, 

With  the  Allies  to  Berlin. 

When   at   length  the  foe  is  vanquished, 

When  the  boys  come  home  at  last, 
Won't  you  wish  that  you  had  listened 

'Ere  old  England's  need  had  passed? 
But  the  gate  of  manhood's  open, 

You  your  part  can  still  begin — 
On  the  roads  through  stricken  Belgium, 

With  the  Allies  to  Berlin. 

In   the   lonely  wayside  graveyards 

Sleep  the  boys  whose  day  is  done; 
Don't  you   hear  their  voices  calling, 

To  complete  the  work  begun? 
There  are   ghostly  fingers  beckoning, 

There  are  victories  yet  to  win — 
On  the  roads  through  stricken  Belgium. 

With  the  Allies  to  Berlin. 

When  from  Mons  they  fought  each  foot- 
step, 

When  their  lips  with  pain  were  dumb, 
'Twas  their  hope  which  held  the  trenches, 

Always  thinking  you  would  come; 
Thro'  the  frozen  hell  of  winter, 

Thro'  the  shrapnel's  racking  din — ■ 
They  have  waited,  never  doubting 

That  you'd  join  them  to  Berlin. 

— Private  Perry. 


Gashed  with  honorable  scars, 
Low  in  Glory's  lap  they  lie; 
Though  they  fell,  they  fell  like  stars, 
Streaming  splendor  through  the  sky. 

— James  Montgomery. 


"INNOCENT"  GERMANY. 

Through  years  of  peace  she  dreamed  of 
war, 

And  talked  of  war  when  waking; 
Its  what  she  has  been  planning  for, 
And  all  her  engines  making. 

"The  Day,"  has  been  the  German  toast, 
For  that  day  she's  been  praying, 

When  she  might  tread  the  British  coast, 
Destroying,   burning,  slaying. 

And  now  "The  Day"  of  war  is  here 

And  all  the  German  legions 
Are  fighting  for  their  faith — and   beer — 

In   haunted   corpse-strewn  regions. 

"The  Day"  is  come,  "The  Day"  of  ire, 

The  toast  of  every  German, 
And  on  the  page  of  blood  and  fire 

He   reads  a   ghostly  sermon. 

The   hate  of  all  the  world   he's  won, 

The  scorn  of  every  nation; 
His  way  of  "getting  in  the  sun" 

Brought   woe   and  tribulation. 

And   now  the  war  dogs   raging  loose, 
His  loud  voice  has  a  quaver; 

He  offers  every  lame  excuse 
To  gain  the  nations'  favor. 

His   cry   is   "Murder!"   and  "Police!" 

From   out  the   struggle  fateful; 
And  all  he  ever  wished  was  peace, 

And  he  thought  warfare  hateful. 

He  fought  for  peace  year  after  year, 

And  only  waved  his  banner 
For  God  and  home  and  lager  beer 

In  quite  a  seemly  manner. 

His   learned   professors  sign   a  scroll 

Of  many  allegations: 
"Our  Fatherland  is  in  the  hole — 

So  hear  our  explanations!" 

Explain,  professors,   plead   and   moan — 

We  do  not  care  a  button! 
You   can't  produce  a   grizzly  bear 

And  prove  that  its  a  mutton. 

— "Walt  Mason. 
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There  is  no  sword  in  my  hand 

Where  I  watch  over  sea. 
Father's  land,  mother's  land, 

What  will  you  say  of  me, 
Who   am    blood   of   your   German  blood, 

Through   and  through, 
Yet  would  not,  if  I  could 

Slaughter  for  you? 
What  will  you  say  of  one 

Who  has  no  heart 
Even   to  cheer  you  on? 

No  heavens  apart, 
No  guiding  God  appears 

To  my  strained  eyes.  • 
Athwart  the  fog  of  fears 

And  hates  and  lies, 
I  see  no  goal,  I  mark 

No  ringing  message  flying; 
Only  a  brawl  in  the  dark 

And  death  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

To  what,  end,  O  Fatherland? 

I  see  your  legions  sweep 
Like  waves  up  the  gray  strand, 

I  hear  your  women  weep, 
And  the  sound  is  as  the  groaning 

Swish  of  the  ebbing  wave — 
A  nation's  pitiful  moaning 

Beside  an  open  grave. 
Ah,   Fatherland,   not  all 

Who  love  you  most, 
Armed  to  triumph  or  fall, 

March  with  your  mighty  host. 
Some  there  are  yet,  as  I, 

Who   stand  apart, 

And  with  an  aching  heart 
Ponder  the  Whither  and  Why 
Of   the   tragic  story 

Asking  with  bated  breath, 
Which  way  lies  glory 

And  which  way  death? 

— Herman  Hedgedorn. 


We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to 
drift, 

We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to 
lift, 

Shun  not  the  struggle,  face  it — 'tis  God's 
gift. 

— Thos.  Stuart  Keene. 


CANADIAN  STREAMS. 

O  rivers  rolling  to  the  sea 

From  lands  that  bear  the  maple  tree, 

How  swell  your  voices  with  the  strain 
Of  loyalty  and  liberty! 

O  holy  music  heard  in  vain 

Naught  but  a   greedy  race  for  gain. 

O  unsung  streams — not  splendid  themes 
Ye  lack  to  fire  your  patriot  dreams! 

Annals  of  glory  gild  your  waves, 
Hope     freights     your     tides,  Canadian 
streams. 

St.  Lawrence,  whose  wide  waters  lave 
The    shores    that    ne'er    have  nourished 
slaves! 

Swift  Richelieu  of  lilied  fame! 
Niagara   of  glorious  graves! 

Thy  rapids,  Ottawa,  proclaim 

Where  Daulac  and  his  heroes  came! 

Thy  tides,  St.  John,  proclaim  La  Tour, 
And  later,  many  a  loyal  name! 

Thou  inland  stream,  whose  vales,  secure 
From    storm,    Tecumseh's    death  made 
poor! 

And  thou,  small  water,  red  with  war, 
'Twist  Beaubassin  and  Beausejour! 

Dread  Saguenay,  where  eagles  soar, 
What    voice    shall    from    the  bastioned 
shore 

The  tale  of   Roberval  reveal, 
Or  his  mysterious  fate  deplore? 

Annapolis,  do  thy  floods  yet  feel 
Faint   memories   of   Champlain's  keel, 

Thy  pulses  yet  the  deed  repeat 
Of    Poutrincourt   and  d'lberville? 

Your  bulwark  hills,  your  valleys  broad, 
Streams  where  de  Salaberry  trod, 

Where  Wolf  achieved,  where  Brock  was 
slain — 

Their  voices  are  the  voice  of  God! 

O  sacred  waters!   not  in  vain, 
Across  Canadian  height  and  plain, 
Ye  sound  us  in  triumphant  tone 
The  summons  of  your  high  refrain. 

— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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THE  SOLDIER. 

It  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign 
field 

That  is  for  ever  England.    There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  con- 
cealed: 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made 
aware, 

Gave,   once,    her  flowers  to   love,  her 
ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English 
air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of 
home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by 

England  given: 
Her  sights  and  sounds:  dreams  happy  as 

her  day; 

And    laughter,    learned    of    friends:  and 

gentleness, 
In    hearts    at    peace,    under    an  English 

heaven. 

Rupert  Brooke,  born  at  Rugby,  England, 
August  3,  1887.  Died  in  the  Aegean, 
April  23,  1915. 

STAND  TO  YOUR  GUNS. 

Here  is  a  song  of  Boer  War  days.  The 
author  is  named  as  William  Greig,  and 
the  song  is  set  to  the  tune — "The  Garb  of 
Old  Gaul." 

To  atl  ye  men  of  England,  and  Scotland, 

brave  and  bold, 
And  loyal  Irishmen  as  well,  a  tale  I  will 

unfold, 

How  Providence  our  own  lov'd  Isles  keeps 

from  invasion  free, 
And  crowns  our  arms  with  victory  on 

every  land  and  sea. 

Chorus. 

For  Britain  will  maintain  her  rights  who- 
ever may  oppose; 

Beneath  her  sheltering  flag  the  weak  may 
laugh  to  scorn  their  foes; 

In  Freedom's  cause,  by  land  or  sea,  her 
brave  and  gallant  sons 

Will  face  the  storms  of  shot  and  shell, 
and  stand  to  their  guns. 


It  was  six  hundred  years  ago,  in  Alexan- 
der's reign, 

That  Hacco,  King  of  Denmark,  sailed  o'er 
the  stormy  main; 

A  kingdom  was  his  object,  but  historians 
all  agree 

That  all  he  got  in  Scotland  was  a  lot,  six 
feet  by  three. 

Chorus. 

To  conquer  dear  old  England,  proud  Phil- 
lip, King  of  Spain, 
With  Europe's  best  and  boldest  knights 

and  warriors  in  his  train, 
The  Invincible  Armada  launched  on  the 
•       stormy  wave, 

But  British  tars  and  stormy  winds  gave 
them  a  watery  grave. 

Chorus. 

With    wild    ambition    Bonaparte  sought 

universal  sway, 
And  with  the  rude  alarms  of  war  filled 

Europe  with  dismay; 
He  thought  to  seize  our  country,  but  our 

bright  claymores  we  drew, 
And  the  power  of  great  Napoleon  lay  slain 

on  Waterloo. 

Chorus. 

And  when  the  rebel  Arabi  our  interests 

did  oppose, 
And,     backed    by    treacherous  Turkey, 

sought  our  eastern  gates  to  close; 
The  thunder  of  our  guns  was  heard  in 

Alexandria  Bay, — 
And   our   troops   at   Tel-el-Kebir  spread 

destruction  and  dismay. 

Chorus. 

For  home,  for  Queen,  for  Country,  for 

Freedom  and  for  Right, 
In  every  land  let  British  hearts  in  loyalty 

unite; 

And  our  army  and  our  navy,  and  our  gal- 
lant volunteers 

Will  keep  our  Flag  respected  through  an- 
other "thousand  years." 

Chorus. 


I,  Kaiser  Bill,  ™htSulm 

My  arms  are  rust— 

My  Honour's  "bust" — 

And  nort  by  all  that  liOe  I'm  cuss'd. 

TO  MY  SON,  THE  KRON  PRINZ,  I  leave  my  Crown, 
which  1  fear  will  only  be  half-a-Crown  by  the  time 
he  gets  it. 

TO  VON  TIRPITZ,  all  that  part  of  my  Navy  that  is 
now  under  water.  The  remainder  to  Admiral 
Jellicoe  (Oh!  how  his  name  misled  me!) 

MY  REPUTATION  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  MONARCH 

I  cannot  leave  to  anyone,  since  I  parted  with  it  at 
the  sack  of  Louvain. 

MY  MAILED  FIST  AND  SHINING  ARMOUR  are  so 

dented  and  battered  that  I  fear  no  one  will  care  to 
have  them  as  a  gift. 

MY  COLONIES,  with  all  those  fine  wireless  install- 
ations (as  per  schedule)  I  leave  to  my  Cousin 
George,  who  will  know  how  to  manage  them 
better  than  I  did.  Also  £100,000,000  as  a  token 
of  affection. 

TO  BELGIUM  I  leave  £50,000,000  and  the  knowledge 
that  she  stands  higher  than  ever  in  the  opinion  of 
every  nation. 

TO  LA  BELLE  FRANCE  I  give  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
I  wish  my  grandfather  had  never  put  the  wretched 
things  in  his  collection.  I  also  make  her  a  present 
(free  of  legacy  duty)  of  £100,000,000.  Also  of 
Paris — which,  though  not  strictly  mine,  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  my  winter  quarters  when  Emperor 
of  Europe. 

TO  RUSSIA  I  leave  any  parts  of  Austria  that  she  may 
take  a  fancy  to.  Also  any  little  mementos  of  her 
visit  to  Berlin  that  please  her,  and  £100,000,000. 

TO  HOLLAND  the  German  Eagle.  May  she  have  it 
stuffed  to  look  like  a  Dove,  and  put  it  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace  as  a  warning  to  other  Swelled  Heads. 

TO  ITALY  I  leave  any  odd  bits  of  Austria  that  Russia 
may  have  overlooked. 

TO  THE  U.S.  OF  AMERICA  all  those  fine  ships  (as 
per  schedule)  belonging  to  my  friend,  Herr  Ballin, 
that  are  now  wintering  in  New  York. 

TO  FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA  I  bequeath,  for  his 
reflection  during  his  exile,  a  History  of  the  Rescue 
of  the  Bulgarians  from  Turkish  oppression  by 
Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

TO  TURKEY  my  goose  step. 

And  hereunto  I  set  my  Seal,  K.B. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  each  of  us,  members 
of  the  "Court  of  Cannons,"  who  will  see  that 
its  legacies  are  duly  executed. 

GENERAL  HAIG 
GENERAL  JOFFRE 
GENERAL  RUSKE 


